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Cotton doesn’t just grow. It must be 
carefully nurtured in rich soil bounti- 
fully supplied with nitrogen, an essen- 
tial plant food without which growth is 
impossible. 

But nature is often miserly with nitro- 
gen in the soil. She hoards most of her 
supply in the air. Actually, there isenough 
nitrogen in the air over one square mile 
of land to take care of all the earth’s 
needs for ten years. 

How to take this nitrogen from the air 
and put it in the soil—that was a baffling 
problem. But today chemistry is doing 
it—and on a grand scale, too! 

Through a special process perfected 
by American 


Cyanamid, nitrogen 


MOLDING 


is lifted right out of the thin air we 
breathe—and combined with coke and 
limestone to make the fertilizer ‘Aero’ 
Cyanamid. 

And what a fertilizer it is! ‘Aero’ 


Cyanamid not only enriches the 


only one of the numerous ways that 
Cyanamid, through research and the 
production of chemicals for thousands 
of purposes, helps man in his constant 


effort to improve his living conditions. 





soil but sweetens it, assuring finer 
cotton, better vegetables, fruits, 
grasslands, sugar cane, corn, wheat 
and other grains. Every year thou- 
sands of tons of this amazing 
fertilizer flow out of Cyanamid’s 
Niagara Falls Plant to replenish 
the nitrogen supply of the soil and 
improve these crops. 


Spectacular? Yes, by all measure- 





ments and precedents. But it is 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK,N.Ys 





THE FUTURE THROUGH 


CHEMISTRY 
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OU’ LLDISCOVER a whole new 

driving “‘feel’”’ at the wheel 
of this new 117’’-wheelbase 
Plymouth! New High-Torque 
Performance with new power- 
gearing gives youa sense of own- 
ing the road—and you enjoy 
the protection of new Safety 
Rim Wheels! Plymouth Divi- 
sion of Chrysler Corporation. 


MOUTH 


) gUILDS GREAT CARS 











CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION’S [fe 
NO.1CAR 


GIVES YOU MOST. 
| SAVES YOU MOST! 


Plymouth Saves in 3 Big Ways: 


LOWER COST—The 1941 

Plymouth is lowest-priced of 
“All 3” low-priced cars on many 
models! And with its super-high 
6.70 to 1 compression ratio—high- 
est of “All 3”—you enjoy great 
power plus important gasoline sav- 
ings. You save all around—when 
you buy and as you drivel 


LONGER LIFE — Plymouth is 

the only one of “All3” low-prieed 
cars that gives you the engine pro- 
tection of an Oil Filter and new Oil 
Bath Air Cleaner! And vital parts 
of the Plymouth engine are Super- 
Jinished against friction and wear. 
Plymouth is famous as “the car 
that stands up best!” 


HIGHER RESALE—This 

greatest Plymouth of all time 
is the one new low-priced car that’s 
most like the high-priced cars...in 
important quality features that 
mean longer life and higher resale 
value! See the 1941 Quality Chart 
at your Plymouth dealer’s! 


BIG, NEW 1941 PLYMOUTH—ONLY 


685 


—Delivered at Detroit, Michigan, including 
all federal taxes. Transportation, state and 
local taxes, if any, extra. Prices are subject 
to change without notice. 


MAJOR BOWES, C.B.S., THURS., 9 TO 10 P.M.,E.S.T. 
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NEW HALF-TON PICK-UP NEW PANEL DELIVERY 

Commercial Truck-engineered and truck- Its sleek new beauty is a distinct 

built...with advanced engineer- advertising asset to the business 

ny Cars that ing that cuts down hauling costs! whose name it carries! Passen- 


Big 3-man cab for greatest driver 
comfort and efficiency. Cab and 
box rust-proofed! 


ger-car handling ease for faster 
deliveries. And the big load com- 
partment is fully lined! 


Lowest-Priced of “All Three’’on Many Models 


Stand Up Best! 
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A CONTROLLED ECONOMY ?................ » 9 


Official Washington is already at work blue- 
printing an American postwar economy. Tem- 
porary powers already granted to the Admin- 
istration in the name of national defense are 
expected to form the groundwork for vast new 
governmental controls as soon as the emergency 
is declared to be over. Just what these plans are 
and how they are going to affect America’s busi- 
nessman, investor, worker and consumer is re- 
vealed in this article. Facts heretofore carefully 
guarded in official conferences are revealed for 
the first time. 


SMOOTHING DEFENSE EFFORT........ P. 11 


Recurrent reports of dissension in the Govern- 
ment’s defense organization and their effect on 
the whole defense program are carefully ana- 
lyzed in this article which also reveals the vital- 
ly important job John Lord O’Brian, newly ap- 
pointed Office of Production Management legal 
adviser, will have to do to keep the defense gears 
from slipping. 


FDR’S LEND-LEASE POWER................. P. 12 


Just what does Mr. Roosevelt intend to do with 
the powers he will receive under the Lend-Lease 
Bill? This article explains in detail. Read what 
the White House plans to do with American 
warships, airplanes and other arms equipment 
as long as Britain stands. Read also what the 
White House plans to do should England fall. 
Here is a long-range viewpoint timed to today’s 
split-second developments occurring at home 
and abroad. 


MR. WILLKIE & DEFENSE UNITY......P. 14 


Before a jam-packed Senate committee, Wen- 
dell Willkie, just returned from Europe, said: 
“Democracy cannot live by dodging around 
corners.” Forthright as ever, plain-spoken as 
ever, Mr. Willkie is revealed in this dramatic 
article as one of the few persons in the United 
States today possessing the courage and te- 
nacity to weld this country’s diverse forces 
into a workable crusade for unity on national 
defense. 


CHARTING ANTITRUST DRIVE.......... P. 16 


Pertinent to businessmen, big and little, were 
the opening words of the current Temporary 
National Economic Committee (TNEC) hear- 


ings. Clearly and with extreme candor were the 
views of Thurman Arnold spoken for the record. 
Here in vwne concise article are those views 
stripped of legalese. 


ARMS AND THE WORKINGMAN........ P. 20 


Just how much work energy is this nation put- 
ting into its production for military needs as 
compared with Great Britain and Germany? 
Just what percentage of this nation’s working 
hours goes for the production of civilian needs 
as compared with the other two nations? Here 
in Pictogram and article is the “yardstick” of 
arms production here and abroad. 


TROUBLES IN LATIN AMERICA........ P. 28 


Hemisphere solidarity is a fine-sounding phrase 
. .. but is it a fact? This week’s Newsgram, 
based on extensive research, shows the reader 
just what difficulties confront the Good Neigh- 
bor program .. . and what is and will be done 
to adjust relations between Uncle Sam and the 
sister American republics. Here in one article is 
a dollar and sense evaluation of the Good Neigh- 
bor program. 


OUR LONDON DIPLOMATG...............00. P. 36 


Who are the new Yankees at King George’s 
Court? Why is the U.S. Embassy in London be- 
ing staffed with White House advisers, efficient 
State Department trouble shooters? These ques- 
tions and many others are answered fully and 
engagingly in the “People of the Week.” 
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New War Perils in Orient . . . More Destroyers for Britain? . . . 
Fortifying Our Atlantic Bases . . . Lend-Lease Bill Speeded 


New war alarms spread in the 
Orient and in the Balkans as the Ad- 
ministration’s Lend-Lease Bill to aid 
England, passed by the House, swings 
into the Senate for debate . . . Presi- 
dent Roosevelt receives Japan’s new 
Ambassador Nomura. . . Coinciden- 
tally, British diplomats predict Japa- 
nese attack on Dutch East Indies and 
British Singapore, timed with a Ger- 
man drive through Bulgaria, perhaps 
Yugoslavia, to force Greece to peace 
with Italy ... Britain severs relations 
with Rumania as German troops mass 
there. 


xx* tk 


President Roosevelt tells press that 
if U.S. should happen to get into 
war in the Pacific it would have no 
effect on deliveries of war materials 
to Britain . . . British Empire tightens 
Far East defenses, with land, sea and 
air forces concentrated on Malay- 
Thai frontier . . . State Department 
again urges all Americans to ce“ out 
of Far East trouble areas ... Japa- 
nese Foreign Office spokesman says, 
“We do not see imminence of war in 
the Pacific” . . . adds that Nippon 
is striving for Soviet-Japanese rap- 
prochement. 


x *k * 


Wendell Willkie’s proposal that the 
U.S. should send from five to ten 
destroyers monthly to Britain has 
wide repercussions. 

Defense Commission authorizes 51 
corporations to write off over a five- 
year period for federal tax purposes 
a total of $71,864,000 in costs for ex- 
panding their facilities to produce 
arms ... Office of Production Man- 
agement asks magnesium producers 
to allocate all their stocks to defense 
industries and urges saving aluminum 
and scrap aluminum for defense pur- 
poses. 

War Department says production 
facilities of seven airplane equipment 
firms will be expanded at a cost of 
$20,511,818 to expedite air expansion 
program ... announces more than 
$13,000,000 of contracts have been 


=> « 


negotiated for immediate start on for- 
tifying six of the new Atlantic bases 
leased from Britain . . . Department 
plans to call 34,500 more National 
Guard officers and men before July 
1 for a year’s training. 


x *k * 


Administration leaders concentrate 
on early enactment of Lend-Lease 
Bill... Congress completes and sends 
to the President a $175,000,000 ap- 
propriation for Army clothing and 
equipment ... House and Senate pass 
bill raising national debt ceiling to 
$65,000,000,000 . Billion - dollar 
Treasury-Post Office Department ap- 
propriation bill and $388,140,000 ap- 
propriation for WPA are speeded in 
Congress . . . President asks $680,- 
000,000 for Army cantonments, air- 
fields and Panama Canal defenses. 


x * 


Senate approves treaty relinquish- 
ing U.S. right to name customs col- 
lector of Dominican Republic as se- 
curity for Dominican bonds held by 
citizens of this country ... President 
asks Congress for $3,620,000 addition- 
al for Social Security Board to cover 
costs of increased defense activities. 

President nominates Ralph A. Bard, 
Illinois, as Assistant Secretary of 
Navy, succeeding Lewis Compton, re- 
signed ... Wendell Berge is promoted 
to succeed John Rogge as Assistant ° 
Attorney General . . . President ap- 
points Capt. W. H. P. Blandy Chief 
of Navy Ordnance Bureau .. . Presi- 
dent names Jerome N. Frank, SEC 
Chairman, as United States circuit 
court judge. 


x kk 


Supreme Court holds that a State 
court may enjoin picketing. where 
violence by the union is mingled with 
peaceful picketing . . . Federal grand 
jury in North Carolina indicts two 
trade associations, 64 corporations 
and 36 individuals on charges of vio- 
lating antitrust laws by price fixing 
and suppressing competition in the 
fertilizer industry. 
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AND ITS MAKING a —_ AGAIN TODAY. ‘ 


Song Oley 





TECHNICIANS 


oo again from the beautiful country known today as The 
Chessie Corridor comes news of great men and great things. 
Sheer, gossamer threads finer than silk being made from coal, 
air and water...strong lightweight metals that will never rust... 


chemicals that cure streptococcus and pneumonia. 


Washington, who first surveyed The Chessie Corridor as a‘Route 
of Empire East and West’’. . . Jefferson, who built his beloved 
Monticello on one of its lovely hills ... Clay, who made history in 
its western end. All were great men...but who’s to say that the far- 


seeing men of Industry are not doing still greater things there today? 





ABUNDANT RAW MATERIALS of many kinds are near at hand 
and economically secured. 


NATIVE-BORN WORKERS, skilled and semi-skilled are plentiful. 
Intelligent, cooperative men and women, 96.2% native-born. 


PROXIMITY TO MAJOR MARKETS—/70% of the population within 
first to third morning delivery range by Chesapeake and Ohio fast freight 


UNLIMITED LOW-COST POWER-—abundant coal, oil, natural gas 
and electric developments assure economical fuel and power. 


FAVORABLE CLIMATE, truly temperate, with more days of sun- 
light, means lower construction and operating costs—and better living 


COOPERATIVE LEGISLATION—friendly state governments 
foster the aims of industries they invite and of those they have. 


AND A FINE PLACE TO LIVE, 


Will a cle Cll hillan be He symbol 


Here is a region so abundantly rich in the vital needs of modern 
industry that many a company is talking “move.” For many 


industries their every need is there...and right next to major markets. 


Yours may be one of them. To help you find out, we offer— 
* 
FACTS—for the man who makes decisions 
Information on this important area is now 
organized and available in a new 56-page 
book you’ll be proud to have in your library 
—“The Chessie Corridor—lIndustry’s Next 
Great Expansion Area”. This beautiful book 
is a graphic survey of the resources, condi- 
tions and opportunities which beckon indus- 
try to The Corridor. Copies will be mailed to business executives requesting them 
from INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT SERVICE, Chesapeake and Ohio 
Lines, Huntington, West Virginia. Your request will be kept strictly confidential. 


THE CHESSIE CORRIDOR * Served sy CHESAPEAKE and OHIO LINES 
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News vata 


It's most necessary at this time to get perspective; to place fast-develop- 
ing events into focus. Situation on that basis looks like this .... 

Hitler is getting set for his first spring offensive; Japan for her next move. 

U. S. policy should be fixed by March 1; should provide Roosevelt with a 
wide choice of methods for countering Hitler-Japanese moves--and in time. 

This doesn't necessarily mean war; it's a 60-40 chance that it doesn't--now. 

Not that U. S. would hesitate to blockade Japan. She wouldn't. Not that 
this country will hesitate to help England break an air-submarine blockade. She 
won't. But methods used will at first be short of outright war. 

England's greatest immediate threat is from blockade, not invasion. Inva- 
sion would be reserved for a greatly weakened Britain; for a nation cut off from 
supplies and with an industry heavily pounded from the air. 

U. S. aid must center this year on the seas; must wait until late 1941 or 
early 1942 before it assumes large proportions in the air. 

Chance of Britain surviving that long is better than 50-50. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 























Defense picture for the United States now looks like this .... 

Industry in this country is making giant strides; is breaking all records 
in preparation for huge output of war materials. January production of 1,000 
military planes is above expectations; is a sign that aircraft industry is get- 
ting into stride. Same is true all along the line. But: Period just ahead rep- 
resents an in-between stage, a stage in which industry is completing prepara- 
tion for large-scale production of most military weapons, without actually turn- 
ing out weapons in large quantities. 

Over-all Government direction of this defense effort, over-all planning and 
co-ordination, still falters, still suffers from divided authority at the top. 
Business=-as-usual psychology continues to dominate in most lines; continues to 
delay decisions on basic labor policy, on basic price policy, on basic priority 

them policy, on other basic policies. The result: Industry is carrying the load. Gov- 

Ohio ernment is on the sidelines giving some advice, but not a great deal of help. 

ental. The meaning? Simply that it's difficult to work up a wartime attitude in 
peacetime; it's difficult to streamline the nation's effort into a war pattern 
when there is no war. 











Plenty of use is ahead for the new Lend-Lease Law--when it comes. 

Scheduled: Transfer of more destroyers to Britain to meet what's to be an 
attempted blitzkrieg at sea. Transfer of aircraft from existing scanty Army and 
Navy stocks to bolster Britain wherever possible. Meshing of British-American 
merchant marines to give greatest service. Assurance of aid to the British in 
Africa and the Dutch and British in the South Pacific. Service for British war- 
Ships in American waters. 

Unscheduled, but possible: Sudden pressure for use of U. S. Atlantic Fleet 





(over) 
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for convoy work. Sudden need for use of U. S. Pacific Fleet to maintain supply 
lines to the rubber and tin of Dutch East Indies and British Malay States. A sud- 
den need for decision on the extent to which this country will go to maintain 
dominance over world trade routes. 

Does all of this mean that U. S. will weaken herself to help others? 

That's not the official view. Official view is this: The first line of 
American defense is the combination of British and American fleets. Anything to 
aid and strengthen those fleets is a strengthening of American defense. Army may 
be stripped of combat aircraft without weakening the first defense line at sea. 

This must be remembered: If American aid in warships and warplanes can save 
Britain, then sea control is maintained and safety assured. If American aid can- 
not save Britain, then any of Britain's scattered navy that survives is likely 
to become an addition, in effect, to the American fleet. It is this calculation 


that underlies U. S. planning: that will guide moves that follow lend-lease en- 
actment. 








Odds are at least 60-40 that Japan will not risk war with U. S. in the 
Pacific; that she will stop short of a southward thrust that would cut rubber 
and tin supply lines. Roosevelt meant it when he said war with Japan would not 
cut down aid to Britain. 

Odds are even larger that Hitler will act in the Balkans to end Greek-Ital- 
ian war before starting his big spring offensive; that his attack on England 
will first be directed at Gibraltar to close the Mediterranean's west end and at 
Britain's sea lanes to try to starve her industry before any invasion attempt. 








In the field of domestic policy: 

Tax policy: Obvious is a Treasury weakening in opposition to use of a sales 
tax--later, not now. The White House stands as the remaining barrier to serious 
consideration of a general manufacturers’ sales tax. 

Labor policy: It's still in a state of flux; still tied up more closely with 
politics than economics. Only certainty is that present labor laws will not be 
weakened. One possibility is that mediation machinery for defense industries 
may be improved. 

Farm policy: Undercover struggle is between policy formers who favor more 
Government aid to low-income farm groupS=<-tenants, sharecroppers, farm laborers-- 
and less aid to landowning groups. Prospect is that aid may be stepped up to both. 

Industry policy: Emphasis continues to be on strengthening antitrust laws; 
on frightening industry into acceptance of Government guidance. Windup of TNEC 
--with its more than two-year investigation of monopoly=--will be followed by use 
of assembled information to press more reforms. 

Finance policy: Tendency is to be disturbed by evidences that security 
markets may be succumbing under regulation; that the central mechanism of the 
System of private capital may be in very serious trouble. Jesse Jones stands 
on the sidelines, with the machinery of Government domination of investment as 
the alternative to private investment. 

















Roosevelt-Congress relations are continuing to improve; are reacting to 
President's willingness to let his leaders act on their own. 

Lend-lease is expected to meet a minimum of Senate delay for a proposal of 
such far-reaching importance. Completed action by March 1 is possible. 

Senate will complete action quickly on increase in debt limit to $65,000,000, 
000; on removal of tax-exemption feature from all future Federal Government bond 


issues. Income from all Government securities issued after law is passed will 
be taxable. 
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“FOURTEEN TO SEVENTEEN MILES PER GALLON 
... and oil economy not excelled by any car”’— 
that’s the report from owners of this new low- 
priced Cadillac! And here’s what this astonish- 
ing record means to you. If you expect to pay 
above a thousand for a car there’s no longer any 
reason to deny yourself the finest. 


Price is no barrier, as you can see. You have 
the word of owners that driving costs compare 
with those of small cars. Service charges rank 
near the lowest. And finer engineering naturally 
makes Cadillac as immune to wear as a motor 
car can be. So go ahead—enjoy the superlative 





comfort of a Fleetwood interior ... thrill to the 
performance of the mightiest Cadillac V-8 engine 
ever built. You can do so without an after- 
thought because facts show that this splendid 
Cadillac is one of the thriftiest cars you can buy. 
*For the Cadillac Sixty-One FIVE-PASSENGER Coupe 
delivered at Detroit. State tax, optional equipment and ac- 
cessories—extra. Prices subject to change without notice. 











On February 12, 1941, in order to elimi- 
nate bottlenecks in defense production, 
the National Defense Commission di- 
rected two important requests to metal- 


consuming industries: 


1. Magnesium producers should 
allocate their entire stocks to defense 
industries for the time being. 

2. Non-defense industries should 
give attention to means for replacing 
aluminum in their products with 


other materials ... including plastics. 


Production experience indicates that 
in addition to magnesium and aluminum, 
defense industries will also have increas- 
‘ing demands for brass and zinc, as well 
as for stainless and thin gauge steel. 

At a time when national defense needs 
priority metals, Monsanto Chemical 
Company is placing its broad experience 
in plastics at the disposal of those non- 
defense manufacturers whose present 
product designs call for these vital de- 
fense materials. There are ample sup- 
plies of six basic Monsanto plastics which 


can be successfully used to replace cast 








TO THE METAL-CONSUMING INDUSTRIES: 


or stamped metals in a wide variety of 
large-scale uses. 

Already defense metals have been re- 
placed with plastics in cases, cabinets or 
housings for business machines, radios, 
scales and vacuum cleaners. Sizeable 
quantities of strategic metals have been 
saved for national defense through the 
use of plastics for kitchen utensils, flash- 
light cases, cameras and many other con- 
sumer goods items. On the production 
lines as well, plastics are bringing new 
advantages in speedier manufacturing, 
high dimensional accuracy, elimination 
of hand finishing operations. There is 
no bottleneck in plastics molding facili- 
ties such as already exists in many types 
of metal fabricating equipment, notably 
screw machines. 

To assist the manufacturer who is 
presently using metals necessary in any 
degree for defense work, Monsanto has 
prepared a special report on the use of 
plastics as replacement materials. Your 
copy will be sent on request, together 
with names and addresses of capable 


plastics molders and fabricators. 








MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Plastics Division 





Springfield, Mass. 
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Concern felt over 
expected slowdown 
in postwar period 


A third New Deal—one that can make 
the first two look like mild experiments— 
is taking shape here. The outline of this 
New Deal is emerging from the nation’s 
vast and growing defense effort. 

Until now, the steady and accelerating 
growth of Government power has been ob- 
secured. Lend-lease arguments, alarms 
from Europe and the Far East, concern 
over the speed of arms building hold the 
nation’s attention. Little noticed is Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s present interest in reviv- 
ing his 1939 spend-lend plan for later use. 
White House indorsement for creating four 
new TVA’s is overlooked. There is scant 
attention to the report that Government 
may soon control marketing of wheat and 
corn as well as cotton and tobacco. 

Few people take the trouble to find out 
what the spending by Government of 
$18,000,000,000 in cash during 1941 is go- 
ing to do to business and to the problem 
of sustaining business activity once arma- 
ment orders peter out. Steadily rising taxes 
and steadily rising debt are taken for 
granted. What the effect will be on the 
ability of private enterprise ever to regain 
its leadership is little considered. Next to 
no objection is raised to Treasury action 
in “freezing” foreign funds in the United 
States, although this is preliminary to 
control of all foreign exchange. Expanding 
Government control over imports and ex- 
ports—a preliminary to foreign trade con- 
trol—attracts little attention. 





New Controls Over Finance 

The steady expansion of Government 
banking through RFC, USHA and other 
agencies is accepted as a matter of course. 
It is taken for granted that Government 
should strengthen its controls over money 
and Over interest rates. Few seem sur- 
prised that the present record industrial 
activity and the still greater prosperity 
to come should be accompanied by a con- 
tinued outlay of $1,000,000,000 a year for 
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ADMINISTRATION PLANNING MOVES 
TOWARD CONTROLLED ECONOMY 


Defense Effort as Groundwork for New Powers Over Industry 








—Underwood & Underwood 
EUROPE’S ALARMS OBSCURE 
GOVERNMENT'S POWERS 


WPA and another $1,000,000,000 a year 
for farm subsidies. 

Yet all of these developments are evi- 
dences of expanding Government powers 
and controls. 

There are many others as well. Price 
controls for industry are in the study 
stage. The time is nearing when Govern- 
ment, through the Office of Production 
Management, will be telling key industries 
which of their customers can be served and 
which cannot be served. Labor is invited 
to help control this country’s defense ef- 
fort on a parity with employers. The Su- 
preme Court no longer resists the concep- 
tion of a strong central Government. 

Everywhere, the authority and power of 
Government are being imbedded and ex- 
tended. 

The situation is this: Armament and war 
orders are creating pump priming on a 
scale never before tried in peacetime. The 


United States Government alone in 1941 
will spend as many dollars for warships, 
guns, airplanes and other military and 
naval needs as were spent in the peak year 
of the World War. To this will be added 
British war orders and between $7,000,- 
000,000 and $8,000,000,000 of other Gov- 
ernment expenditures. Spending of this 
money discloses bottlenecks in industry 
that are to be removed by expansion. Mil- 
lions who had been idle or who were work- 
ing part time now are getting jobs and are 
working more regularly. Wage and salary 
payments are breaking all records. 

At the same time, along with prosperity 
goes the demand for planning for defense 
purposes. Prices cannot be permitted to 
get out of line because a spiral of price 
inflation might be touched off. Foreign 
trade cannot be permitted to flow unim- 
peded because foreign trade is a weapon 
for carrying out national policy. Money 
control cannot readily be shifted back to 
private banks because defense involves 
such heavy drains on the money supply 
that Government will want a free hand. 
And so it goes. 

The difficulty is this: Once war is ended 
and defense loses some of its urgency, the 
underpinning will be knocked from under 
much of American industry. The reason is 
twofold: (1) Outpouring of $10,000,000,- 
000 a year for armament involves a sup- 
port for industry that cannot be matched 
quickly by any other single development 
sponsored by private industry. (2) The 
arms effort is being accompanied by a 
widespread buying boom among consum- 
ers, who are supplying themselves with 
new cars, furniture, house and household 
equipment on a scale that will leave these 
wants fairly well filled when the armament 
boom slackens. 

In other words: The basis is being laid 
for a severe letdown once the present boom 
passes its peak. There is in sight no new 
industry, comparable to the auto industry 
that developed after the last war, to take 
the place of the defense industry. 

The solution may be this: Government 
here, as in some other nations, may assume 
over-all responsibility for operation of the 
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WORKS ADMINISTRATOR CARMODY 


In the offing: more farm controls... more spend-lend projects... 


nation’s economic machinery. This is the 
New Deal conception. It is in the back 
of the minds of those who are doing de- 
fense planning. It accounts for the White 
House decision to imbed the growing war- 
time controls made necessary by the de- 
fense effort into the structure of the 
peacetime Government rather than to set 
up defense machinery entirely outside the 
regular Government establishment, as was 
done in 1917. 

Planners have in mind what might be 
termed “state capitalism.” In brief, they 
propose: first, to use Government control 
over money to assure an unlimited supply 
of funds that can be used as investment in 
vast Government projects of one kind or 
another, such as housing, toll 
roads and hospitals; and, second, to use 
Government power to control prices and 
possibly wages to assure that the effect of 
Government investments is not dulled by 
a price rise that checks consumption. 

New Dealers, looking to the postwar pe- 
riod, are concerned with these things: 

Debt: The present defense effort is cre- 
ating Government debt at a near-record 
rate. Congress is raising the debt limit to 
$65,000,000,000, but is being told that this 
may not be high enough if war comes or if 
aid to Britain assumes large proportions. 
Rising debt is no problem as long as the 
national income, out of which the debt is 
serviced, keeps rising. What concerns the 
planners is that this debt is being created 
for nonincome-producing 
materials—which 


low-cost 


property—war 
may be a _ continuing 
burden to carry, and may cause the public 
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to shy away from further debt creation to 
finance vast public works. 

Investment: Jesse Jones is doing the sort 
of thing with his Loan Agency that the 
planners view with most favor. Mr. Jones 
is lending money to Latin America through 
the Export-Import Bank to finance indus- 
trial developments there that can be a con- 
tinuing source of income. He is ready now 
to finance a tin smelter for this country to 
be used in smelting Bolivian tin for profit- 
able sale in this country. He is being 
pressed to lend money to build synthetic 
rubber plants on a rather large scale. He 
is building houses for rent to defense work- 
ers of medium income. He has financed 
huge self-liquidating public works of the 
kind that appeals most to Government of- 
ficials looking to the future. 

Spena-lend: The projects that Jesse Jones 
may finance in the future are being figured 
out by John M. Carmody, Federal Works 
Administrator, who was called in by Mr. 
Roosevelt the other day and urged to start 
now to build a backlog of public works 
that can be constructed once defense starts 
to lag. Low-cost housing, rural electrifica- 
tion, toll roads and bridges, hospitals, all 
are among the projects that are included 
in Mr. Carmody’s calculations. 

Taxes: In looking to the future, offi- 
cials who do the planning are concerned 
with establishing the principle of taxa- 
tion for reform. They look upon taxes as 
a means not only of raising revenue, but 
of siphoning off what they would refer 
to as excessive savings on the part of cor- 
porations or individuals. The theory is that 












- oy Ewing 
COMMERCE SECRETARY JONES 
more federal financing 





depression comes because savings leak out 
of the income stream and are not put to 
work immediately through investment in 
new plants houses and other projects. 
The planners would have Government 
take any excess of these savings and put 
them to work through its investments in 
low-cost housing, etc 

Foreign trade control: The Treasury 
now is preparing to “freeze” more foreign 
funds on deposit in this country. The 
funds of conquered nations already are 
frozen. This means that every withdrawal 
from these accounts must have Govern- 
ment approval. At the same time, Pres- 
dent Roosevelt is adding more and more 
commodities to the list of those that re- 
quire Government licenses before they may 
be exported. Here is the machinery for 
complete Government control and diree- 
tion of foreign trade, comparable to the 
control of Germany, Japan and Italy. 

Farm control: Claude Wickard, new 
Secretary of Agriculture, is faced with a 
continuing loss of foreign markets for 
American farm products. To compensate 
for this loss, Government is moving toward 
stronger control over farming. It is in this 
field that the most drastic adjustments 
may be forced in the postwar period. 

And so it goes. The New Deal, instead 
of contracting as a result of defense and 
returning prosperity, is becoming more 
deeply imbedded than ever, with controls 
that are designed fur wartime likely to be 
carried over into peace. A return to the 
“good old days,” when business seemed 
to run itself, appears now to be fading. 
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SMOCTHING THE DEFENSE EFFORT 


Greater Co-ordination Expected as Result of Appointment of Mr. O’Brian 


New general counsel brings 
broad experience in legal 
profession and Government 


Eight months ago the President set up 
machinery to organize the nation’s defense 
effort. This machinery is still being over- 
hauled. The country has not yet been in- 
formed on the fundamental policies toward 
labor relations, prices, priorities and pro- 
duction that will guide the defense pro- 


gram. 

Behind this lag is the underlying White 
House policy of attempting to direct the 
defense program without centering author- 
ity in any one person. The first attempt— 
through the National Defense Advisory 
Commission—sought to place the program 
under a seven-man commission. This ran 
into difficulty. The next attempt—concen- 
tration of defense production in a four- 
man body with a dual head, and the dele- 
gation of more power to this group—has 
yet to prove successful. 

The Office of Production Management, 
under joint authority of William S. Knud- 
sen and Sidney Hillman, has been in ex- 
istence eight weeks. But with eight months’ 
experience to call upon, the OPM con- 
tinues to struggle over problems of internal 
organization, to debate the appointment 
of a secretary, and to dispute the adoption 
of fundamental policies that will guide the 
general supervision of the program. 

Into this situation has been called John 
Lord O’Brian, to act as OPM general 
counsel. Mr. O’Brian brings to his task a 
wealth of experience in private life and in 
Government, and the confidence of labor, 
industry and Government leaders. A lib- 
eral Republican, he headed the War Emer- 
gency Division of the Justice Department 
under Woodrow Wilson; was assistant to 
the Attorney General in the Hoover Ad- 
ministration and handled the Roosevelt 
Administration’s case in lawsuits involving 
the Tennessee Valley Authority—suits that 
he won. 

Mr. O’Brian’s task will be to adjust dif- 
ferences within OPM, to reconcile con- 
ficting viewpoints and to give force and 
meaning to defense policies. As general 
counsel, he is not expected to form poli- 
cies, but, as a competent and experienced 
adviser, he is expected to suggest methods 
of making them effective. He is generally 
believed to have been drafted to remove 
the kinks in a situation that threatened to 
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become acute because of lack of internal 
authority and organization. 

As Mr. O’Brian steps into his task, OPM 
already is losing some of its power. De- 
fense housing problems have been placed 
under a separate Division of Defense 
Housing Co-ordination, headed by Charles 
F. Palmer. Defense purchasing appears 
to be going to Donald M. Nelson of the 
old Defense Commission, who now has 
authority to clear defense contracts and 
to review Army and Navy procurement 
plans and specifications. 

Fundamental reason for these defense 
changes is found in conflicting viewpoints 
within OPM itself. Labor policy is a typi- 
cal example. OPM and the old Defense 
Commission announced that labor laws 
must be observed by defense contractors. 
There was no disagreement on this gen- 
eral statement of policy, but to different 
OPM staff members it meant different 
things. 

To the labor group, headed by Mr. Hill- 
man, the labor policy meant that manu- 
facturers accused or convicted of violating 
the Wagner Act, the Wage-Hour or Walsh- 
Healey Law should be denied contracts. 
To the management group, headed by Mr. 
Knudsen, the labor policy was viewed as 
governing operations under the contract. 
This group contended that defense con- 





tracts should not be used as policemen’s 
clubs to enforce labor laws. 

It is such situations that Mr. O’Brian 
will be called upon to iron out. Besides 
labor, the OPM also is divided on pro- 
duction policies (where to locate plants, 
whether to farm out contracts, whether 
to adopt the Reuther plan for aircraft 
production or the Murray plan for steel) ; 
on price policies (whether to use force or 
persuasion to control prices); on plant 
expansion, and on priorities. 

These disputes represent honest differ- 
ences of opinion. Mr. Knudsen, Mr. Hill- 
man and their aides are devoting their 
talents to the interests of national de- 
fense. Their accomplishments have been 
notable. Production for defense is in- 
creasing. Industry has proved capable of 
meeting Government schedules. But both 
industry and the defense program have 
reached a point where over-all supervision 
is becoming essential and where general 
direction must come from the top. 

As production nears capacity, OPM 
must decide how to provide for more 
capacity and where to shunt deliveries. 
Army and Navy buying must not conflict, 
and must not unduly disturb private buy- 
ing. In reaching these fundamental deci- 
sions, Mr. O’Brian is expected to act as an 
effective balance wheel. 
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DEFENSE COMMISSIONERS NELSON, HILLMAN AND KNUDSEN 
Will Mr. O'Brian get them closer together? 
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HOW PRESIDENT WILL USE 


LEND-LEASE BILL POWERS 


Measure Seen as Potent Weapon for U.S. in World War of Nerves 


Backing Executive's moves 
with ships, planes and guns 
for foes of aggressors 


Wendell Willkie, back from England, re- 
ported that the British need from 5 to 10 
American destroyers each month. 

Col. Frank Knox, speaking as Navy 
Secretary, replied that the 159 destroyers 
now in service, with only 15 new ones to 
be delivered in 1941, are no more than 
needed for our own defense. 

President Roosevelt, speaking as the 
man who decides, advised that he and Mr. 
Willkie and Colonel Knox all see eye to 
eye on the question of destroyers. What 
looks like a conflict is not a conflict as the 
President sees it. 

Here, briefly, is a sample of the situa- 
tions that will arise when Congress enacts 
the Lend-Lease Bill into law and gives to 
the President authority to supply friends 
of the United States with weapons to use 
in resisting aggression. Discussion now is 
in academic terms. Action then will con- 
cern actual ships, aircraft, guns and weap- 
ons of every kind coming out of the fac- 
tories ‘nd out of the present stocks of the 
American Army and Navy. 

This raises the question: What plans 
are being laid to act under the powers soon 
to be voted by Congress? How will Presi- 
dent Roosevelt use his authority to extend 
aid to Britain and to the other nations 
that are resisting Germany and Italy and 
Japan? 

A careful inventory of materials on hand 
and a survey of supplies to be on hand is 
now being made. Once this survey is com- 
pleted, American requirements, in the light 
of every contingency, will be weighed 
against British and Dutch and Chinese 
needs. Two governing considerations that 
will be balanced against each other in 
reaching decisions will be these: 

If Britain stands: In this case, the 125 
war vessels in the American Atlantic 
Fleet will be less indispensable. There will 
be less vital need for the giant patrol air- 
craft of the U.S. Navy that the British 
are so greatly interested in. Weapons for 
the growing United States Army will be 
less vitally needed. There will be less 
likelihood of a move by Japan in the 
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Pacific and a consequent lessening of the 
necessity for maintaining the American 
fleet in the Pacific on a war footing. So 
long as Britain stands, the United States 
can spare much of its defense equipment. 

If Britain falls: Then there will be need 
for everything that possibly can be put in 
the hands of the American Navy and 
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Army, and as fast as possible. So long as 
there is a chance that Britain may fall, 
the United States must show some cau- 
tion in weakening her own fleet and her 
own air forces in order to supply the Brit- 
ish. The prospect of accretions to the 
naval strength of this hemisphere through 
any British naval vessels that may retire 
to this continent must be weighed against 
the prospect that Germany, in a victory, 
might gain control over the American 
equipment sent to aid Britain. 

Against this background the outlook is 
about as follows: 

Destroyers: This term covers patrol ves- 
sels of all kinds. The American Navy 
possesses 46 old destroyers that are being 
reconditioned for other service and no 
longer are called destroyers. These gradu- 


ally may find their way into British 


hands. There are many old subchasers 
from the last war that still have service 
left in them. It is possible that part of 
the American Fleet can engage in patrol 
service in the South Pacific to relieve some 
British cruisers and destroyers for use at 
home. When the British and American 
naval strength is viewed as a unit, many 
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adjustments can be made that will help 
the British deal with submarines. 
Patrol aircraft: Next to warships for pa- 
trolling the surface of the sea, the British 
need long-range seaplanes for patrolling 
the sea from the sky. The American Navy 
has some of these big aircraft, but its need 
for them is very great in the Pacific and, 
if Britain should fall, it would be very 
great in the Atlantic. Production of new 
planes of this type is slow. Consequently, 
while every effort will be made to meet 
British needs, there is very unlikely to be 
a wholesale transfer of vessels of this type. 
Merchant ships: A number of steps wil 
be taken to increase the tonnage of mer 
chant vessels available to the British. Pr- 
orities designed to ration the America 
merchant marine are under consideratioD 
as a means of releasing vessels for neW 
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routes that will displace British vessels 
called to the Atlantic service. It is prob- 
able that the United States will acquire 
some of the foreign ships tied up here and 
then transfer those ships to the British. A 
building program is in addition to other 
steps to be taken. 

Aircraft: Foreign nations—Britain, Dutch 
East Indies, China—now are receiving 
from 85 to 90 per cent of all combat air- 
planes produced for the United States 
Army. During the last year the Army re- 
ceived fewer than 400 of the 2,800 bomb- 
ers and pursuit ships produced in this 
country, and the percentage retained here 
is being reduced. It is entirely probable 
that, as aircraft production rises, the Brit- 
ish will receive the lion’s share of Army 
ships. However, the same situation does 
not apply to naval aircraft. The Navy, as 
the first line of American defense, is 
strengthening its air force with 119 ships 
received in November; 171 in December, 
and 296 in January, giving approximately 
2550 aircraft now on hand. 

Arms and ammunition: The British will 
be given every spare gun and every spare 
tank that can be assembled by this coun- 
try. Production of arms and ammunition 
is rising rapidly in this country and an 
important proportion of production will 
continue to go to the British. 

Altogether, this Government expects to 
provide Britain and China and other na- 
tions resisting Germany-Italy-Japan with 
about $7,000,000,000 worth of goods be- 
tween now and July 1, 1942. If the British 
resist the coming Hitler attack, there is 
every prospect that the United States will 
find it necessary to take over a very large 
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proportion of the entire problem of supply 
of the British Isles. This is due to the fact 
that the British will find their industry 
crippled by air attack and their financial 
ability crippled by the difficulty of export. 
In exchange for this aid, the United States 
probably will find herself with an increased 
number of dreadnaughts obtained by bar- 
ter and with a miscellany of territory and 
promises to pay in goods once the war 
is over. 

There is one fact that stands out as this 
country prepares to speed up her aid to 
the British. 

This fact is the sharp distinction drawn 
between the Army and the Navy in all 
consideration of equipment transfers. So 
long as the Navy stands between this 
country and any possible aggressor, the 
American Army is a second line of defense. 
A giant Army air force is regarded as less 
necessary than a supply of combat planes 
for the British in the front line. Conse- 
quently, the Army’s air arm is being weak- 
ened in first-line planes in order to aid the 
British. The same is not true, however, of 
the naval air force and the Navy itself. 
That organization is being maintained at 
a very high level of efficiency as the most 
powerful sea force in the world. The 
naval air force outranks in equipment and 
strength any other naval air force. 

Emphasis upon the American Navy fits 
in with the second of the contingencies 
against which the United States is seeking 
to prepare with her lend-lease plan. 

This contingency is that of a British 
defeat at home. 

Here, again, the lend-lease plan is de- 
signed for automatic and effective opera- 
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tion. If England herself should go down, 
the British forces in Africa, the Dutch 
forces in the East Indies and the British 
in Australia, New Zealand and the Malay 
States—all rich areas in which the United 
States has very important trade interests— 
would be cut from their supply 
source and from the protection of their 
mother country. 

Under ordinary circumstances those rich 
territories would be at the mercy of the 
conquering Germans and Japanese, who 
would gain the resources with which to 
prepare for an eventual showdown with 
the United States. 

With the lend-lease plan in operation, 
British forces and Dutch forces in those 
areas would be assured of supplies with 
which to continue resistance to the de- 
mands of their enemies. This resistance 
would give the people of the United States 
time to decide for themselves whether or 
not they would want to fight to maintain 
some portion of the world as a sphere of 
American interest and influence or whether 
they wanted to surrender world control to 
the Germans-Italians-Japanese. 

When Congress finally acts, the lend- 
lease machinery will serve as the basis for 
an eventual alliance between the forces of 
the world opposed to the aggressor group 
of nations. That alliance can include Great 
Britain, if she stands, or it can take in the 
other parts of the British Empire if Eng- 
land herself is unable to stand. 

President Roosevelt is thinking in terms 
other than those of surrender to the Hitler 
combination in the event either of con- 
tinued British resistance or of defeat for 
Britain herself. Mr. Roosevelt showed this 
in a press conference remark during the 
last week. Through that remark he ad- 
vised the Japanese that, if they should 
seek to take steps in the Pacific that would 
precipitate war with the United States, 
that act would not reduce the assistance 
that this country is going to give to 
Britain. 

In the showdown that lies ahead, lend- 
lease is a flexible grant of power that en- 
ables the President to enter into the war 
of nerves and of power politics with weap- 
ons that are adequate to the size of the 
job. 

To be kept in mind when the lend-lease 
moves start is the fact that the policy 
formers of the United States regard this 
war as one being fought primarily for con- 
trol of the seas of the world, a control that 
enables the dominant powers to fix the 
rules on which the world as a whole func- 
tions. The world of the past has been a 
British-American world, run, broadly, on 
lines fixed by these two powers as a result 
of their joint control of the Atlantic, Pa- 
cific and Mediterranean. 
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MR. WILLKIE AS LEADER 
TOWARD DEFENSE UNITY 


Co-operation Spurred by Senate Group’s Approval of His Proposals 


Political future at stake 
in conflict of views 
with party isolationists 


Most important development to arise 
out of congressional consideration of the 
Lend-Lease Bill is the re-emergence of 
Wendell L. Willkie as a national leader. 
In indorsing the measure and suggesting 
modifications, however, Mr. Willkie showed 
himself to be poles apart from congres- 
sional Republicans on United States for- 
eign policy. 

The effect of Mr. Willkie’s dramatic ap- 
pearance before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee was to clear the atmos- 
phere of confusion, and to draw the issue 
sharply between isolation and American 
action to support friendly nations across 
the seas. Fresh from a flving trip to Eng- 
land, where he studied British defenses at 
first hand, Mr. Willkie made his report in 
a committee room packed jam-tight with 
Senators, Congressmen, other officials and 
their wives. So numerous were these priv- 
ileged persons that the ordinary public 
had little chance to hear the defeated Re- 
publican presidential candidate make his 
report. The effect of his report, however, 
was not lost on the country at large, when 
Mr. Willkie said: 

“We must not hide important facts and 
we must have the courage to draw the 
proper inferences from the facts. Democ- 
racy cannot live by dodging around cor- 
ners. It must think straight and act cou- 
rageously.” 

To Mr. Willkie, American isolation is 
fact dodging because: “The trouble with 
the idea that we can withdraw within 
ourselves is that it is too simple. It has no 
regard for the way the world is actually 
built. Great nations cannot isolate them- 
selves. With our modern communications 
and means of transport, including the air- 
plane, they are woven into the rest of the 
world.” 

Mr. Willkie added that “the policy of 
full aid to Britain provides them (the 
American people) with their best—and I 
believe their only—chance to defend lib- 
erty without themselves going to war,” 
and in implementing that policy he went 
further than the Administration has yet 
gone by suggesting that from five to ten 
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destroyers a month be shunted across the 
Atlantic to the British Isles. 

How vital to the United States Mr. 
Willkie conceives a British victory to be 
was stated clearly in his answers to sena- 
torial questioning. 

“My judgment is,” he said, “that if 
Britain collapsed tomorrow, we would be 
in a war a month afterward, and I appre- 
ciate that that can be nothing more than 
a guess.” 

In reply to a statement from Senator 
Johnson of California that isolationists op- 
pose the bill because of its grant of dic- 
tatorial power, Mr. Willkie said: 

“Senator, I am apprehensive of every 
grant of power to the executive, but when 
I contemplate, within the limits of my own 
judgment, that, if there isn’t given flex- 
ibility of action here, these Nazis may not 
be stopped, I find myself in the position of 
having to make a choice, within the limits 
of my own vision. I wish I didn’t have to 
face the alternative, because no man in 
this country looks with more dread upon 
executive authority than I do.” 


To limit these powers, Mr. Willkie sug- 
gested a number of modifications in the 
original bill, many of which were incorpo- 


rated in the Senate measure. Mr. Willkie’s_ 


primary reason for advocating limitations 
was his announced desire to win as much 
popular support as possible for the bill; 
to unite the American people behind the 
Administration’s foreign policy. 

By his statement, Mr. Willkie brought 
something new into American polities— 
the spectacle of a defeated presidential 
candidate heartily indorsing his opponent’s 
foreign policy, and, through that indorse- 
ment, bidding for continued leadership in 
his own party. Something new, too, was 
the extended midnight conference at the 
White House between President Roosevelt 
and his erstwhile opponent at the polls. 

The unusual conference between two 
such recent opponents was foreshadowed 
by the fact that Mr. Willkie went to Eng- 
land with personal credentials from the 
President, and, while there, was treated 
by high British officials and the British 
public as an important representative of 
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A CAMERAMAN ON THE CEILING PRODUCED THIS PHOTOGRAPH 
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the United States. Another measure of 
Mr. Willkie’s new attitude came through 
his good-natured reception of Senate bad- 
gering at the committe hearing. Taxed by 
Democratic Senator Clark of Missouri 
with campaign utterances, the witness 
drew spontaneous applause when he said: 

“T struggled as hard as I could to beat 
Franklin Roosevelt, and I tried to keep 
from pulling any of my punches. He was 
elected President. He is my President 
now.” 

The day after Mr. Willkie urged all-out 
aid to Britain, he demonstrated that he 
had no intention of relinquishing party 
leadership in a Lincoln Day speech at 
New York. In that address, he urged the 
Republican Party to co-operate in uniting 
the country behind Administration policy 
and declared that “I am here to challenge 
you to a higher fate than compromise, ne- 
gation and death.” 

Indication that this bid met with popu- 
lar approval came with reports from the 
Gallup poll that sentiment in favor of the 
Lend-Lease Bill is rising. This sentiment 
has yet to be reflected in Republican ranks 
in Congress. Before the Willkie indorse- 
ment, the House divided strictly along 
party lines in passing a modified measure. 
The House majority of 260 included 236 
Democrats, only 24 Republicans. The mi- 
nority of 165 counted only 25 Democrats, 
but included 135 Republicans, three Pro- 
gressives, an American Labor Party Rep- 
resentative and a Farmer-Laborite. A 
similar division was seen in the Senate 
committee, with 14 Democrats and one 
Republican approving the measure, and 
five Republicans, two Democrats and a 
Progressive against the bill. 

Indications are that Mr. Willkie must 
find his Republican following outside of 
official ranks, just as he was nominated 
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without official Republican support. Of- 
ficial spokesmen of the party, by and 
large, represent the isolationist viewpoint, 
and it is as a challenger of these spokes- 
men that Mr. Willkie proposes to con- 
tinue his leadership. Here again, he is 
employing unorthodox political strategy. 

The Willkie visit to the White House 
also served to highlight President Roose- 
velt’s new tactics, both in dealing with 
foreign affairs and with Congress. The 
White House has kept an arms-length 
distance from the Capitol during the lend- 
lease hearings and debates, and apparently 
has applied no pressure either for or 
against modifications in the bill as written. 

The fact is that Congress has attached 
a number of strings to the grant of power 
originally contained in the bill. Under the 
measure, the President is empowered to 
“sell, transfer, lease, lend or otherwise dis- 
pose of” war materials to any friendly 
foreign power. He may also order these 
materials manufactured in American 
plants for foreign governments. 

In the exercise of this power, however, 
the House bill stipulates that the Presi- 
dent must first confer with Army and 
Navy heads before making transfers; that 
he may not send abroad more than 
$1,300,000,000 worth of materials now on 
hand or on order; that he is not authorized 
to convoy shipments with U.S. warships 
or send American ships into combat areas, 
and that he must report his operations 
under the act each 90 days. The House 
also provided that lend-lease authority 
should expire in two years and that mean- 
while, by concurrent resolution, the House 
and Senate could withdraw the authority 
granted. 

To these restrictions the Senate added 
one limiting the President’s future trans- 
fer authority to funds on hand or con- 
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tracts authorized by 
strengthened the House amendment to 
permit Congress to recapture the au- 
thority granted. Some doubt was expressed 
about the constitutionality of the House 
amendment, since it attempted to step 
around the President’s veto power. By 
changing the language, the Senate bill pro- 
vides that the President’s authority shall 
end when, by concurrent resolution, the 
emergency is declared to have ended. 

Information to guide the President in 
the exercise of these powers doubtless has 
come from Mr. Willkie and is expected to 
come from Harry L. Hopkins, presiden- 
tial confidant when he returns from an ex- 
tended visit to England as a private White 
House envoy. 

Mr. Hopkins has spent more than a 
month in England, compared to Mr. Will- 
kie’s fortnight. During that time he has 
conferred extensively with Prime Minister 
Churchill, with Labor Minister Bevin and 
with other British cabinet leaders. He 
has studied war plans and defense organi- 
zation, and plans to give the President the 
benefit of his observations. 

Mr. Hopkins’s report will supplement 
that of Mr. Willkie, and, from the fresh 
observations of two persons, the President 
will have as clear a picture of British 
strength and British needs as it is possible 
to get. British doors were opened wide to 
both visitors, from underground bomb 
shelters to the homes of high counselors 
of the crown, for long intimate talks. 

Meanwhile, passage of the Lend-Lease 
Bill, through which the President will act 
on the reports he receives, is a foregone 
conclusion. Administration leaders in tine 
Senate expect a favorable vote within 10 
days and little difficulty is foreseen in ob- 
taining House agreement to the Senate 
version. 
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CHARTING NEW ANTITRUST DRIVE 


TNEC Prepares to Draft Its Program for a Check on Monopolies 


Mr. Arnold’s proposals for 
more prosecutions, broader 
investigations of industry 


Government “trust busters” have a defi- 
nite program for policing business. This 
valls for a vast expansion of the Justice 
Department’s present antitrust law en- 
forcement drive. It calls also for the pas- 
sage by Congress of new laws tightening 
the antitrust statutes and giving the Gov- 
ernment increased controls over business. 

The plan has been presented to the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee by 
Thurman W. Arnold, Assistant Attorney 
General charged with prosecuting antitrust 
law violators. Mr. Arnold, who has made 
a crusade of antitrust enforcement to 
achieve certain social objectives, wants the 
TNEC to recommend his program to Con- 
gress. After more than two years, the 
TNEC now is holding final hearings, and 
is getting ready to draft recommendations 
to Congress for legislation intended to 
make American industry function more 
smoothly while preserving competitive 
methods and democratic ways. 

In drawing up proposals for legislation, 
the TNEC will have before it not merely 
Mr. Arnold’s recommendations, but those 
of five other Government agencies repre- 
sented in its membership. It will have 
also the results of a study of antitrust en- 
forcement embodied in a monograph pre- 
pared by TNEC staff members. This 
monograph recommends appropriation of 
more money for antitrust enforcement, 
delegation to the Justice Department of 
power to seize and examine corporation 
records under subpoena, stiffer penalties 
for antitrust violations, and a special fed- 
eral industrial court for antitrust cases. 


Mr. Arnold’s Enforcement Plan 

The task of the TNEC will be to evolve 
orderly proposals from this mass of ideas. 
Mr. Arnold also wants more money for 
antitrust enforcement. He wants severer 
penalties for violations. But his approach 
to the problem varies considerably from 
that of the TNEC staff members. He does 
not advocate an industrial court. 

He would like to have about $2,100,000 
for the next fiscal year instead of the 
$1,575,000 specified in President Roose- 
velt’s budget. With more funds, he would 
greatly increase the antitrust enforcement 
staff of 200 lawyers and six economists. 
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With a larger staff, he would launch a 
“trust-busting” drive that would make the 
present campaign seem small, though it 
has seen businessmen haled into court by 
hundreds under criminal indictments. He 
would plan a long-run program that grad- 
ually would step up enforcement expendi- 
tures to $5,000,000 or more a year. 

In this long-range program, systematic 
investigations, each covering an entire in- 
dustry, would be under way all the time. 
One or two agents in each State would act 
as “listening posts.” A staff would draft 
plans for reorganization of businesses if 





THURMAN ARNOLD’‘S ANTITRUST PROGRAM IS FAR-REACHING 


deemed necessary to prevent violations. 

Although some Administration officials 
have argued that the present antitrust 
campaign is hampering the defense effort, 
the first thing Mr. Arnold would do, if 
given more money, would be to investigate 
more than 30 industries producing war ma- 
terials. This would mean extension of the 
effort to break up agreements between 
American and foreign (particularly Ger- 
man) companies based on an exchange of 
patents and involving certain foreign con- 
trols over American sales. 

Another immediate object of attack 
would be the cost of living. More grand 
juries would be called to investigate com- 
plaints of high prices and other trade 
restraints in the housing and food indus- 
tries. There would be grand jury investi- 
gations in the household appliances, cloth- 
ing, and drug and medical supply indus- 





tries. Industries that trade with the farmer 
would be subjected to grand jury inquiry, 

Most unusual of Mr. Arnold’s proposals 
for new legislation was his suggestion that 
the antitrust laws be extended to apply to 
cases that did not involve the interstate 
commerce power of the Constitution. Such 
cases, however, would have to have some 
connection with national defense, giving 
the Federal Government a constitutional 
lever for court action. Examples given by 
Mr. Arnold were cases involving Govern- 
ment purchase of supplies, and _ rents 
charged workers producing such supplies, 
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Other legislative proposals advanced by 
Mr. Arnold included: repeal of the Miller- 
Tydings Law legalizing State resale price 
maintenance laws; a requirement that cor- 
porations planning a merger register with 
a Government agency 36 days in advance 
if the merger would bring under single con- 
trol 50 per cent of the output of a com- 
modity; restrictions on the use of patents, 
and the granting to the Federal Trade 
Commission of power to determine wheth- 
er State laws or local ordinances interfere 
with interstate commerce. 

Mr. Arnold had no recommendations to 
make with regard to the further prosecu- 
tion of labor unions for antitrust law viola- 
tions. He said the building trades unions 
and truck drivers’ unions, by different 
kinds of trade restraints, had greatly in- 
creased building costs and rents and the 
prices of food, such as milk, in some areas. 
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CONFERENCES AND A CRISIS 


Threshing Out a Tangle Over Problems of Naval Aid for Britain 


War rumblings in Far East 
and a statement of our policy 
if we should be involved 


In the midst of the Civil War’s grueling 
days, in January, 1863, the sixteenth 
President of the United States, Abe Lin- 
coln, made two historic statements. The 
first was on Jan. 1, the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation. The second came 19 days later, 
a message to the workingmen of Man- 
chester, England: “The peace and friend- 
ship which now exist between the two 
nations will be, as it shall be my desire to 
make them, perpetual.” 

Last week, some three-quarters of a 
century later, the thirty-second President 
of the United States stood before the 
giant figure of his predecessor in the 
Lincoln Memorial. Franklin Roosevelt, 
bareheaded in a brilliant sun, his silk hat 
in his hand, stared at the marble face for 
five silent minutes. Not a word was 
spoken throughout this ceremony cele- 
brating Lincoln’s birthday, but, as Mr. 
Roosevelt’s aide placed the White House 
wreath at the statue’s feet, in the Presi- 
dent’s mind, perhaps, were those Lincoln- 
esque words spoken to the working people 
of Britain. 

Whether or not he had Lincoln’s promise 
on his lips, President Roosevelt devoted 
much of last week toward keeping that 
peace and that friendship perpetual. 

Specifically, the Chief Executive was 
concerned with more aid to Britain in the 
form of additional destroyers. As the week 
progressed, the whole question developed 
into quite a tangle, with Mr. Roosevelt’s 
recent rival, Wendell Willkie, playing the 
major supporting role. 

This issue of whether the United States 
should send more destroyers to the Brit- 
ish Isles came to the fore at Mr. Roose- 
velt’s first press conference of the week. 
As it happened, that meeting took place 
at the same time Mr. Willkie was con- 
cluding his testimony before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee—a fact that 
led the President to suggest to the small 
group of reporters in front of him that 
they were at the wrong end of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue that afternoon, that they 
should join their colleagues covering Mr. 
Willkie on the Hill. Why they were in the 
White House at that moment, F. D. R. 
didn’t know—he certainly didn’t have any 
news. 
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AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
A grand duchess called 


One reporter, however, knew why he 
was there. He wanted to find out what the 
President thought of the Willkie statement 
—made a few minutes before—that this 
country ought to send five or ten destroy- 
ers to the British Government every month 
—a suggestion that proved to be contrary 
to the desires of Mr. Roosevelt’s Secretary 
of the Navy, Frank Knox, who flatly de- 


en 
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AT THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL 
A President called 











clared that the Navy “could spare no more 
destroyers.” In answering the press ques. 
tion, the President hedged, said he would 
have to see the testimony before com- 
menting. 

That night Messrs. Roosevelt and Will- 
kie met in the second-floor study of the 
White House, and had, according to See- 
retary Early, “a very satisfactory talk, 
and a very agreeable one.” The next day 
Mr. Willkie came out with a bold state. 
ment that “high authorities” of the Gov- 
ernment had informed him that the United 
States could transfer additional destroyers 
without injury to American defense. 

By that time official Washington had 
become completely bewildered over the 
destroyer issue, not knowing whether Mr. 
Willkie or Mr. Knox (or neither) spoke 
the Chief Executive’s mind. 

Finally, so many signals got mixed that 
Mr. Roosevelt instructed “Steve” Early 
to tell the press that no controversy existed 
among the President, Secretary Knox and 
Wendell Willkie over the availability of 
U.S. warships. In a formal statement Mr. 
Early reported: “The President is thor- 
oughly informed concerning the question 
of British destroyer needs. Despite differ- 
ences of expression on this question, as 
reported in the press, the President has 
reason to believe that this question will 
be under study for some time because of 
the many elements which enter into the 
picture.” And the week came to a close 
with Mr. Roosevelt standing pat on those 
words. 

The second big topic of the week was 
the rumbling of a crisis in the Far East. 
At his news meeting Friday morning (at- 
tended, incidentally, by Grand Duchess 
Charlotte of Luxembourg, and her family, 
White House visitors), Mr. Roosevelt de- 
clined to be drawn into a discussion of the 
growing tension. When asked whether the 
State Department’s warning to women and 
children and “non-essential” men to va- 
cate the Shanghai area represented an in- 
creasingly grave situation or was merely a 
routine repetition of a previous notice, the 
President replied that it was a repetition 
but not routine. 

Earlier in the week the Chief Executive 
had sounded a more ominous note when, 
after much coaxing from newspapermen, 
he warned that, if the United States should 
happen to get into war in the Pacific, such 
action would have no effect upon U.S. de- 
liveries of war material to Great Britain. 
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When the national defense program of the United 
States finally gets running full blast in July and August 
of this summer only 1214 per cent, or one-eighth, of this 
country’s total working energy will be devoted to mili- 
tary needs. 

A month ago, at the beginning of 1941, the percentage 
of U.S. effort devoted to armament production was much 
smaller, about 614 per cent, or one-sixteenth, of the na- 
tion’s total production effort. 

In botle Germany and Great Britain, however, the ratio 
already is about 60 per cent for military needs, and 40 per 
cent for civilian needs. In other words, both the Reich of 
Hitler and the British Isles of Churchill today devote 
three-fifths. of their total energy to war production. 
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Measured in terms of national income, the ratios of 
the three nations are as follows: Out of a total national 
income of approximately $80,000,000,000, the United 
States is now spending a little more than $5,000,000,000 
annually for military needs, and will be spending at the 
rate of $10,000,000,000 by the end of the summer. Out of 
a total national income of approximately $22,000,000,000, 
Britain is spending $13,000,000,000 annually for war pro- 
duction; and Germany’s expenditure proportionately is 
the same. 

Measured in terms of working hours, with an eight- 
hour day as the unit, the ratios, as the Pictogram shows, 
are these: The United States as a whole—all working 
men and women lumped together—spends only 30 min- 
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utes out of eight working hours each day on military 
production, and will spend only one hour when the de- 
fense program gets into full swing this summer. On the 
other hand, in Germany and Britain every man, woman 
and child—boiled down to an average worker—works 
more than 4°4 hours a day producing armaments, the 
remaining 314 hours being spent on producing civilian 
commodities. 

Government officials, combating what they regard as 
a national inferiority complex, now are pointing out that 
America’s productive capacity is greatly underestimated. 
This autumn, for example, when the United States will 
be devoting only one-eighth of her energy to military 
needs, the actual volume of production will almost equal 
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that of British workers, who will be devoting three-fifths 
of their effort to war production. This country is so 
strong, her material and labor resources so great, they 
explain, that if she devoted two-thirds of her energy to 
military production, the volume would amount to almost 
$50,000,000,000 annually, compared with Britain’s pres- 
ent $13,000,000,000. 

High Administration leaders are not satisfied with this 
nation’s 30-minute quota (15 minutes for Britain, 15 for 
the United States—according to President Roosevelt’s 
“rule of thumb”). In order to defeat Hitler, they assert, 
England requires, not 15 minutes, but 60 minutes of war 
work every day in this country—in addition to 60 min- 
utes for U.S. needs. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 








* 





The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America has just issued an official pronouncement of 
far-reaching significance. It was drafted after several 
conferences between prominent laymen and clergy- 
men and was formally adopted at the biennial 
meeting of the Federal Council. 

This statement is a remarkable exposition of the 
ideals that must govern peoples in all lands if they 
are to discharge their responsibilities to their fel- 
low men. As the Council truly says, “‘the exponents 
of hatred, hypocrisy and extreme nationalism are 
always vocal,” and they often “seem to have behind 
them the vast power of government as adminis- 
tered by officials who feel a responsibility for the 
national, as distinct from the general, welfare.” 

Under these circumstances, the churches are 
urged to guard against becoming “agencies for the 
propagation of hate or ill will,” and that instead, 
prayers should be offered “for all our fellows, 
especially our brethren in warring or conquered 
lands, those whose acts we deplore, as well as those 
whose Christian faith and courage are being sorely 
tried.” 

For the full text of this document, only a portion 
of which is reproduced below, readers may write 
to The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

—Davip LAWRENCE 











The spiritual unity which Christ enjoined is promoted by a 
humble recognition by each of a share of responsibility for the 
evils that have fallen upon us. If evil is today rampant, this has 
a cause. Men will always differ in their appraisal of specific causes 
and in their apportionment of responsibility. It is certain, how- 
ever, that none of us is guiltless and we who are Americans 
recognize that a great burden must rest upon us. “For unto 
whomsoever much is given, of him shall be much required.” 
During the period preceding, and formative of, the present wars, 
our nation possessed great power and influence. Through our 
action or non-action we exerted a profound influence upon the 
course of world events. That course has generated widespread 
unrest, great violence and immense disaster. Obviously, we 
have fallen far short of that which was required. 

It is no excuse to say that we were blind, or that we our- 
selves preferred peace. Our blindness was not an affliction from 
without, but a result of our smug complacency and narrow 
selfishness. And to profess a love for peace is no great virtue 
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in those who control so disproportionate a share of the world’s 
wealth that to retain it is their principal concern. “Peace,” 
which means merely an undisturbed exploitation of power and 
privilege, is not true peace, but only an interlude which in. 
evitably provokes revolt. To seek, through power, to maintain 
a status quo of inequality and injustice may be no less evil than 
to invoke force to change it. 


OPPOSITION The fact that we share responsibility 
TO ANY RACE for the present world situation does 

not, however, require us to condone 
PREJUDICE its evil manifestations. It is true 


that whenever violence is used to 
effect change, this involves excesses and, usually, a rejection 
of the good, as well as the evil, in the system that precedes it. 
But the fact that this sequence may be traditional and pre- 
dictable does not mean that Christians should be supine when 
it impends. We must oppose the wreaking of vengeance upon 
the innocent and the subjection to cruel and inhuman treatment 
of those who are weak. We must proclaim and seek application 
of the truth that all men are equal in the eyes of God and 
should not be discriminated against by man on the ground of 
race, religion or class. We must reject any system which would 
deny to men liberty of conscience and the enjoyment of natural 
rights or which would inculcate the doctrines of atheism. 

We are not in agreement as to the course of action which 
Christians should take to resist and overcome the evils which 
they see. Some of us feel that force should now be used in an 
effort to overthrow those political leaders who most exemplify 
the evils of which we speak. To others of us such a resort to 
violence seems conscientiously objectionable, or unwise as crea- 
tive of more evil. We respect such honest differences, recog: 
nizing that they are inevitable whenever Christians face issues 
so interwoven with human frailties that there is no perfect 
practical gourse of action. But that every Christian, in his own 
way, guided by his own conscience, should seek to resist and 
overcome evils of the type we mention, seems to us to admit 
of no doubt. Here, again, we are united. 

With the light of freedom extinguished in so many parts of 
the earth, and the strength of those who defend it sorely tried, 
we affirm our deep spiritual fellowship with all people every- 
where who love the truth that makes men free. To all who have 
been brought under the heel of tyranny, with freedom of mind 
and conscience denied, we send our word of affection and sym: 
pathy with the fervent hope that the hour of their deliverance 
draweth nigh. To all who stand bravely in defense of free in- 
stitutions, which owe their deepest influence to the Christian 
Gospel, and are a sign of man’s progress according to the divine 
will, we send our loyalty and encouragement, in renewed con- 
fidence that the judgment of nations at last is with God and 
not with man. 

We also agree that whatever be our course of practical con- 
duct, it will not, in the long run, be productive of good unles 
it also leads men to sympathetic understanding of each other. 
International problems are not inherently insoluble. But they 
become such whenever dealt with by men whose judgment 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


VOLTAIRE 





Significant message addressed to citizens of all countries on 


the importance of a fundamental attitude of good will 


which will make ultimate reconciliation possible. 


are warped by hatred of their fellows, who are puffed up by a 
sense of their own self-righteousness and who feel that the 
noblest end which their lives can serve is to enhance the 
relative power of their particular nation, race or class. It is in 
time of war, and alarms of war, that such hatreds, hypocrisies 
and false deifications become most intense. The present is thus 
a time when to prevent such evils becomes a primary task 
of the churches. 

1. Let us abstain from all hatred of our fellowmen. Evil, to 
be sure, we must seek to resist and to overcome. But this need 
not involve hatred of any human being. 

In time of war such detachment is peculiarly difficult to 
achieve. For it is through a common hatred of some person or 
people that men are most readily unified for the hard tasks of 
war. It is, accordingly, such hatreds which are instinctively cul- 
tivated by those who see victory as the all important end. 
There occurs a cuppression of such facts as redound to the 
credit of the enemy, and an emphasis and exaggeration of such 
facts as reflect discredit upon him. By processes of suggestion 
and of selection, public attention is concentrated upon the evil 
in certain persons or peoples until they seem to be the very 
embodiment of evil and a proper object of emotional hatred. 

This is part of the insidious technique of war. Christians 
must not become its dupes. They must, if necessary through an 
act of faith, keep alive their belief in the essential dignity of 
every man, and, while abhorring that which is evil, they must 
judge not that they be not judged. 

2. As the churches must set themselves against hatred, so, 
too, must they set themselves against hypocrisy. When men’s 
minds and emotions are concentrated upon evil elsewhere, it is 
almost inevitable that they should, by comparison, feel them- 
selves to be righteous. Those who sacrifice for some cause can 
hardly avoid a sense of their own superior virtue. This leads 
quickly to hypocrisy which, more than any other sin, evoked 
the indignant condemnation of Christ. 

3. It is peculiarly necessary, in time of war, that the 
churches constantly reaffirm the distinction between God and 
State. Whenever nations are engaged in a life and death strug- 
gle their political leaders seek a loyalty which is undivided and 
which includes even spiritual allegiance. In order to achieve 
this, the State is uniformly portrayed as being an instrumental- 
ity of the divine will, perhaps, for example, to assure law and 
order as against wanton aggression, or to free mankind from 
the shackles of a selfish plutocracy. Such identity of righteous- 
ness and national self-interest has been sought by every bel- 
ligerent in every war. 


GENERAL GOOD 
RAISED ABOVE 
NATIONALISM 


Christians will often feel, and at times 
may rightly feel, that the cause of their 
nation represents the greater good 
or the lesser evil. They may find, 
in their form of society, values which 
transcend the selfish conceptions of sovereignty and power. 
They may feel that it is their duty, as Christians, to support 
what seems to them the greater good. But the spiritual and 
social gains to be expected from any national victory are never 


so decisive or so permanent as to justify, as an act of ex- 
pediency, identifying the cause of Christ with the cause of 
nation. To do this would forfeit that independence of the world 
which is indispensable if the churches are to exert a continuing 
spiritual influence upon the world. Therefore, Christians must 
never fail to remember that all human projects are finite and 
prone to error, and that man’s chief end is not to enhance the 
power or even to secure the safety of any nation. Let us not 
give unto Caesar a spiritual allegiance which belongs only 
to God. 


CHURCHES MUST 
PAVE WAY FOR 
RECONCILIATION 


We are united in repentance as we 
look to the past. We are united in 
anguish as we look upon the present 
and near future. But we are also 
united in hope as we look beyond. 

The world is in flux, and horrible and disastrous as are the 
immediate incidents thereof, there will assuredly emerge the 
opportunity for a world order which, even though it be far 
from perfect, will at least be an improvement on that which 
preceded it. 

This, it seems to us, involves a world where economic op- 
portunity is not the legal monopoly of those national groups 
which through accident or prior aggression have obtained con- 
trol of the bounties of nature. Possession of economic power 
which touches the lives of many, is possession of a trust to be 
discharged with a decent regard for all whose lives are in- 
fluenced by the exercise of that power. Both morality and ex- 
pediency unite in demanding that our human institutions 
more fully reflect this principle. 

It seems also to us to involve a world wherein the unit of 
value is not some body corporate or some personification of 
nation, race or class, but the individual human being. Even the 
least of these should be assured of certain fundamental rights, 
including freedom of thought, of conscience, of worship and of 
expression, and an opportunity for livelihood, without which 
intellectual and spiritual freedoms have little practical content. 

The churches, as such, have not the task of devising the 
political mechanisms which will achieve such ends. Even were 
this within their competence, they could scarcely do this with- 
out seeming to identify the Kingdom of God with some im- 
perfect structure of society. But the churches can and should 
create the underlying conditions indispensable to the attain- 
ment of a better international order. It is not merely for the 
sake of their own souls that we urge upon Christians that they 
be not blinded by smug complacency or concentration upon 
self-serving and that they abstain from hatred, hypocrisy and 
the deification of nation. We urge this also because statesmen 
are the inevitable prisoners of their environment and the wel- 
fare of posterity now depends upon the existence of a public 
who are tolerant and serene in their judgments, who have 
sympathies which are generous and broad, and who are willing 
that their political leaders should exercise the powers of 
sovereignty for ends loftier than the achievement of some 
immediate sectional advantage. Of all institutions, the churches 
are best qualified to perform this indispensable task. 
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Has Mr. Willkie’s Trip to Europe Helped or Hurt 
His Chances for Leadership of the Republicans? 


G. E. Carpenter 


OMAHA, NEB.; Republican National 
Committeeman, 


answers: 

With rare exceptions, every man who 
ever accomplished anything voted for Mr. 
Willkie. Certainly that group who voted 
for Roosevelt made up of federal job 
holders, bureaucrats, unemployed and 
Work Projects Administration workers 
cannot do an industrial job of this mag- 
nitude. They don’t even know where to 
start. 

Therefore, it is a great thing for Amer- 
ica to have Wendell Willkie, the leader of 
those who do things, return from Europe 
and advise his 22 million followers just 
what is needed. Now it begins to appear 
that the country must pick Mr. Willkie 
and his followers to get the job done, as 
there is no one else to do it. 


R. B. Creager 


BROWNSVILLE, TEX.; Republican National 
Committeeman; Former Chairman, Repub- 
lican State Committee, 


answers: 

Under our two-party system, the pro- 
gram of the minority party is made and 
directed by its representatives in Congress. 

Mr. Willkie’s trip to Europe, in itself, 
will neither help nor hurt his opportunity 
for leadership of the Republican Party in 
1941 and 1942. His stand, up to the pres- 
ent writing, upon the Lend-Lease Bill has 
not been in accord with the views of the 
majority of the Republicans in both House 
and Senate, nor of other outstanding Re- 
publican leaders such as Hoover, Landon 
and Dewey. Therefore, if Mr. Willkie’s: 
stand is not changed, it would seem rea- 
sonable to conclude that his chances of 
leadership will be lessened and not in- 
creased. 


Cyrus McCormick 
SANTA FE, N. MEX.; Republican National 
Committeeman, 

answers: 

Wendell Willkie’s trip to Europe has 
helped his standing in the minds of rank 
and file Republicans and of people at large, 
regardless of party affiliation. 

Those official Republicans in the Senate 
and the House of Representatives who are 
misrepresenting Republican opinion will 
doubtless feel that Mr. Willkie’s trip has 
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Wendell Willkie’s recent trip to 
London and his indorsement of the 
Lend-Lease Bill, in opposition to 
the views of many leaders of the 
Republican Party, have aroused 
speculation as to the effect of these 
actions on his chances for leader- 
ship of the party in 1941 and 1942. 
To obtain a cross section of au- 
thoritative opinion, The United 





States News asked members of the 
Republican National Committee 
and chairmen of Republican State 
Committees this question: 

Has Wendcll Willkie’s trip 
to Europe helped or hurt his 
opportunity for leadership of 
the Republican Party in 1941 
and 1942? 

Answers are presented here. 





hurt his opportunity for Republican lead- 
ership. They are pursuing what they, as 
well as I and others, have called a New 
Deal method of thinking. They are ac- 
cusing all who disagree with them of being 
either misguided or disloyal. I refer, of 
course, to the isolationists and near-isola- 
tionists who are opposed to aid to England 
in any form. 

Speaking purely for New Mexico, it is 
my confirmed judgment after talking with 
innumerable Republicans, Democrats and 
independents, that the bulk of public opin- 
ion is either cold to the whole subject of 
trouble in Europe or is in favor of aid to 
England as the best possible means of self- 
defense for the United States. It is with 
such people as these, many of whom voted 
for Mr. Willkie in the recent election, that 





4 
—Wide World 


R. B. CREAGER 


his trip to Europe will help his opportunity 
for leadership of the Republican party in 
1941 and 1942. 


Henry A. Wise 


KIPTOPEKE, VA.; Republican National Com. 
mitteeman for Virginia; Former U. S. District 
Attorney for Southern District of New York, 


answers: 

I express merely my own personal opin- 
ion, and that is that he has hurt any 
chance that he might have had for such 
leadership. 

It is quite apparent that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the elected representatives 
of the Republican Party are opposed to 
granting to the President the powers that 
he seeks under the Lend-Lease Bill. It is 
fair to assume that they express the will 
of their constituents. This being so, the 
will of the party is definitely apparent. 

Whether Mr. Willkie intends to do so 
or not, he has created the impression that 
he is supporting the President in his inor- 
dinate demands for power. As this attitude 
is diametrically opposite to that of our 
Republican representatives in Congress, 
cannot see how Mr. Willkie can expect to 
exercise future leadership in the Republi- 
can Party. 


George Norwood 
GREENVILLE, $.C.; Republican National 


Committeeman, 
answers: 

In my opinion, there is nothing in Mr. 
Willkie’s recent activities which would 
tend to impair his usefulness for leader- 
ship of the Republican Party in the years 
immediately ahead. He has conducted 
himself in a dignified, statesmanlike and 
patriotic manner, apparently with deep 
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sincerity and without thought of personal 
aggrandizement or political gain. His stat- 
ure continues to enhance. 








Glenn W. Martens 


PIERRE, S. DAK.; Chairman, Republican State 
Committee, 





answers: 

A substantial minority are inclined to be- 
lieve the Republican squadron leader is do- 
ing a little blind flying and is off the beam. 
The majority reserve judgment, thinking 
time for decision is inopportune, pending 
result of anticipated invasion of England 
or determination of possibility that prac- 
tical use will be made of identification tags 
now on order. 

His popularity will depend upon such 
contingencies unless our people are in- 
spired to change their attitude toward war 
if we become an actual all-out participant. 
Watchfully wait awhile, and then 
judge, is, I think, South Dakota’s an- 
swer. 


John P. Davis 


MONTPELIER, VT.; 


(by telegraph) 





see, 


Chairman, Republican 













nity State Committee, 
y in answers: 

By going to England to get first-hand in- 
formation on conditions, Wendell Willkie 
has become in fact as well as in name the 

oul leader of the Republican Party. 
istrict Wendell Willkie, by his words and ac- 
York, tions, has shown that he has strong con- 
victions and is more interested in obtain- 

z ing results than in blindly opposing what 
pa may be proposed by the opposition lead- 

any ership. 
such 
elm | James B. Griffith 
tives CHEYENNE, WYO.; Chairman, Republican 
d to State Committee, 

that answers: (by telegraph) 

It is I believe Mr. Willkie’s trip to Europe 
> will and his utterances following the trip place 
, the him definitely in the Roosevelt camp and | 
nt. therefore he has forfeited his leadership | 
2 in the Republican Party. | 
| th 

inor- | 
itute | Mrs. Ruth Baker Pratt 
f our NEW YORK CITY; Republican National | 
ess, I Committeewoman; Member, 71st and 72nd 
ect to Congresses, 
publi- answers: (by telegraph) 

I think Mr. Willkie’s trip to Europe has 
strengthened his opportunity for leader- 
ship. His complete honesty, frankness and 

‘onol sincerity are bound to have a very com- 
pelling influence in formulating public 
opinion. Without doubt, his report on his 

1 Me trip, his straightforw ard statement of 

ail conditions in England as well as her needs, 

oll will be of inestimable value to countless 

wel people here who today are floundering be- | 

Hireted tween the desire to give aid to Britain and | 

. an their fear of what that may entail. I say 

~ deep  MOre power to him. 
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OPEN ACCOUNT FINANCING PROVES 
WORTH IN PROFITS 


RESULTS 








Fiscal Year 5/31/39—5/31/40 . . . LOSS $95,200.00 
Five Months 5/31/40—10/31/40 . . PROFIT $59,456.00 
Net Worth 5/31/40 . . . . . « $719,647.00 
Net Worth 10/31/40 . . . . . . $779,103.00 
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If your working capital is tied up in receivables or inventories—or in bank 
balances accumulating to meet maturing obligations—you will find it to 
your advantage to investigate our Open Account Financinc service. For 
complete details, write for copies of ‘“Caprrat At Worx”’ and ‘‘ComparATIVE 
Costs Or Financino’’. No obligation. Address Dept. UN. 


*A fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our files can be verified. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


*Non-Notification’’ Open Account Financing 
BALTIMORE 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ORE. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $60,000,000 




















































—— Nhe bro ated Com of Matonal lrseuer— 


Mr. Churchill’s Promise of Victory 
Without U.S. Army: Editors’ Reaction 


A large majority of the commenting edi- 
tors regard the recent address of British 
Prime Minister Churchill as definite assur- 
ance that the United States will not be 
called on to send an expeditionary force 
to Europe and that our aid in the form 
of arms and ships will be sufficient for 
British victory. A small minority, how- 
ever, contend that British man power is 
insufficient for invasion and conquest of 
Germany and that Britain eventually will 
have to depend on armies sent by allies. 

“For its part in the union of the free,” 
says the Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer 
(Ind. Dem.) , “Churchill assured the Unit- 
ed States that ‘as far as he could foresee 
it would not have to send men this year, 
or next or any but will be 
called on for supplies. 


year, year, 


’ 9° 

“British successes, it can be noted,” in 
the judgment: of the Scranton (Pa.) 
Times (Dem.), “are pleasing to the Amer- 
ican people. Mr. Churchill has a right to 
be confident. The being sent 
Great Britain from this country is duly 
acknowledged by the British chief. What 
they need is more of the same kind of aid. 
Over here, there is no disposition to do 
other than extend that aid, but there is a 
definite objection to becoming a bellig- 
erent.” 


great aid 


“The meat of his talk was his appeal 
to the United States,” according to the 


Providence (R.I.) Bulletin (Ind.), which 


Talburt for Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
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adds: “As a people, we are committed to 
seeing that Britain shall defeat Hitler. 
Upon our success in production depends 
our future.” 

Quoting the promise, “Give us the tools 
and we will finish the job,” the New York 
Sun (Ind.) replies: “A good many thou- 
sands of fires in a good many thousands 
of furnaces in a good many thousands of 
American factories are already kindled, 
and, with all due speed, the tools needed 
may be forthcoming.” The Sun appraises 
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SOME PEOPLE GET THINGS DONE 


the British premier as perhaps “the great- 
est orator of modern times.” 

“Repeatedly during his address,” recalls 
the Boston (Mass.) Transcript (Rep.), 
“the Prime Minister referred to the support 
that Britain is receiving from this nation. 
He answered unequivocally the isolation- 
ists who have contended that further aid 
would inevitably lead this country into 
active participation in the war, when he 
said: “We do not need the gallant armies 
which are forming throughout the Ameri- 
can Union. But we do need most urgently 
an immense and continuous supply of war 
materials, and we need them here, and we 
need to bring them here.’ ” 


The Washington (D.C.) Star (Ind.) re- 
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marks: “Churchill told his Empire listen- 
ers that America was determined to help, 
that American troops would not be needed, 
but that Britain needed from the U.S. an 
immense volume of supplies and of ships to 
carry the supplies to their destination.” 

“Mr. Churchill and Mr. Willkie,” argues 
the Christian Science Monitor (Ind), 
“have both hit notes which should reassure 
those who fear that America will have to 
send men. Mr. Willkie, landing in New 
York, emphasized his conviction that ma- 
terials now would lessen the likelihood of 
men later. Congress, also, is doing an ex 
cellent job in its handling of the Lend 
Lease Bill.” 

“If Britain is to beat Hitler short of 
virtual exhaustion of both contenders,” 
maintains the Concord (N. H.) Monitor 
(Ind.), “it must be done by actual in- 
vasion of the Continent, Americans be 
lieve. The people of this country do not 
believe Britain has the man power neces 
sary for a successful invasion of the Con 
tinent. Nor has it the men within its En- 
pire, in American judgment. Of course, 
Britain is counting upon ultimate revolu- 
tion, if not in Germany, then within some 
of the countries it has conquered, and on 
new allies to help it effect a successful ir 
vasion.” 

“Mr. Churchill did not explain,” asserts 
the Columbus (O.) Citizen (Ind.), “how 
Britain, without (or even with) another 
and greater A.E.F., is to win its wat 
against the greatest military machine @ 
all time, a machine which controls virtt- 
ally the whole of Europe’s mines and milk 
and coastlines and has harnessed captive 
millions to industry and agriculture.” 
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The Pro and Con of National Issues 





WAGE-HOUR DECISION: PRESS VIEWS 


Continued broadening of 
federal power seen in 


that there may be no need to agitate for 
a constitutional amendment to that ef- 


when shipment of prison-made goods was 
prohibited.” 


fect.” “It remains doubtful,” declares the 

Supreme Court's ruling It is agreed by the Knoxville (Tenn.) Youngstown (O.) Vindicator (Dem.), 

. Journal (Ind.), that “the decision has “whether the federal Wage-Hour Act is 
1 Two-thirds of the editors who comment probably made the amendment obsoles- the best way to attack sweatshop abuses 
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on the Supreme Court decision upholding 
the Wage-Hour Law view the ruling as 
only another step in the development of a 
broader scope for federal power, toward 
which court decisions have been tending 
in recent years. One-third of the commen- 
tators, referring particularly to the Court’s 
sustaining of curbs on child labor, regard 
the decision as a distinct reversal of the 
Court’s policy. The press generally views 
the decision as one that was to be expect- 
ed, although there is some division of 
opinion on the merits of the Wage-Hour 
Law itself. 

“There will be no surprise and very 
little complaint, either,” states the Lowell 
(Mass.) Evening Leader (Ind.) , “because 
the Supreme Court has declared the 
Wage-Hour Act to be constitutional. For 
several years now its decisions have point- 
ed that way. The decision also apparently 
means that the Government can prevent 
child labor under the terms of the law and 


cent, even though it is estimated that 
three-fourths of child labor is employed in 
intrastate rather than interstate com- 
merce.” 

The St. Louis (Mo.) Star-Times (Ind.), 
views the ruling in the following com- 
ment: “Outraged by recent rulings in 
which the Court has stood aside and per- 
mitted the elected representatives of the 
people to function, reactionaries are cry- 
ing that the present Court is promoting 
New Deal policy. Such charges misinter- 
pret the real nature of the attitude of the 
Court. What it is really doing is to close 
the chapter upon judicial policy making.” 

“The unanimous opinion, written by 
Supreme Court Justice Stone,” according 
to the Newark (N.J.) Evening News 
(Ind.), “states that the 1918 decision 
holding unconstitutional the federal law 
prohibiting interstate transportation of 
child-made goods is ‘specifically over- 
ruled.’ It was really overruled in 1937 


in certain industries. Injustices cannot be 
avoided in applying a rigid, ironclad rule 
to industries of widely varying kinds, in 
regions which have greatly differing 
standards, climate and population. Most 
State laws do not name any rigid mini- 
mum, but provide for fixing rates in vary- 
ing industries only after all the factors in- 
volved have been carefully examined by 
representatives of the industry, the work- 
ers and the public. Besides this general 
consideration, the federal act has some 
faults in its specific provisions. It is not 
really a maximum-hour law at all. It 
does not prevent an employe from work- 
ing 60 hours a week as long as he is 
paid overtime. The statute is purely a 
wage law.” 

“The opinion stands,” in the judgment 
of the Akron (O.) Beacon Journal (Ind.), 
“as an important bulwark to prevent the 
imposition of long hours and low pay on 
today’s defense workers.” 
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“DOES THIS MAKE SENSE, UNCLE?” 
FEBRUARY 21, 1941 
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THE PEOPLE TRY TO GET THE WHITE HOUSE VIEWPOINT 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand. 
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MORE TROUBLE FOR U.S. 
SEEN IN LATIN AMERICA 


Nazi-Fascist Agents Play on Traditional Fears of ‘Colossus of North’ 


Internal disagreements put 
strain on Good Neighbor 
policy of nonintervention 


Problems that the United States must 
solve in her policy of hemisphere solidarity 
are becoming increasingly complex in Latin 
America. Almost all countries below the 
Rio Grande have had their normal trade 
shattered by war, and these disturbances 
are developing explosive political situations 
that keep the State Department on tenter- 
hooks. And, to add to these troubles, Nazi 
and Fascist agents are known to be mak- 
ing the most of unsettled conditions. 

This country’s new Latin-American pol- 





—Harris & Ewing 
COLONEL BATISTA 
Moves quickly in a crisis 


icy has a twofold purpose: (1) to make 
sure that the United States cannot be at- 
tacked by a foreign power operating from 
any American base, and (2) to convince 
other Western Hemisphere nations that 
the United States harbors no imperial de- 
signs toward her neighbors. In merging 
these two purposes, the Administration is 
running into difficulty. 

Latin-American countries have been 
more than willing to accept economic and 
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financial aid from Washington. Loans ex- 
tended by the Export-Import Bank now 
exceed $230,000,000, and Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation funds are flowing out 
for the purchase of nitrate from Chile, cop- 
per from Chile and Peru, and tin from Bo- 
livia. Plans also are forming to purchase 
strategic minerals, such as mercury, from 
Mexico, and this country has attempted to 
ease the Latin-American coffee problem 
through a coffee quota program, whereby 
coffee-growing countries have agreed to 
allocate the United States market among 
themselves. 

These steps, however, have failed to 
produce the wholehearted co-operation in 
hemisphere defense plans that officials in 
Washington would like. The United States 
is clearly the only power that can defend 
the hemisphere. Great Britain recognizes 
this fact by yielding naval and air bases 
in the Atlantic and Caribbean. Canada is 
co-operating in joint defense plans. But 
this country has yet to receive important 
defense privileges from any Central or 
South American country. 

Reason for this Latin-American hesi- 
tancy is that the Roosevelt Good Neigh- 
bor policy has not yet won the complete 
confidence of Latin-Americans, many of 
whom still retain traditional fears of “the 
Colossus of the North.” Furthermore, 
these fears are being played upon by 
Nazi-Fascist agents and by political fac- 
tions ambitious to seize power. Leaders 
friendly to the U.S. hemisphere policy 
thus are reluctant to adopt completely co- 
operative policies for fear that political 
opponents may take advantage of upset 
conditions and seize power. This country, 
moreover, must tread cautiously to pre- 
vent unfriendly governments from taking 
office, while, at the same time, maintain- 
ing the Good Neighbor policy of non- 
intervention. 

The recent Cuban crisis is a case in 
point. President Fulgencio Batista nipped 
a revolt in the bud by arresting the chiefs 
of the Army, Navy and Havana police. 
His action revealed, however, that Cuban 
politics, complicated by labor unrest, and 
by upset foreign markets and financial 
distress, are far from serene. Cuba’s situ- 
ation, furthermore, is considered to be typ- 
ical of political conditions in other Latin- 
American countries, among them: 





7 ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


Mexico. Throughout the last summer, 
threats of revolution attended the presi- 
dential campaigns of Manuel Avila Ca. 
macho and Juan Almaza~. Avila Cama. 
cho’s election sent Almazan into virtual 
retirement, but Mexico’s internal situation 
still is far from stable. The new govern. 
ment has swung far to the right of the 
preceding Cardenas administration, a 
tendency considered favorable to U.S, and 
other foreign interests in Mexico, but 
whether these policies will be accepted by 
displaced left-wing leaders is still a ques. 
tion vexing the United States. 

Since taking office, Avila Camacho has 
reversed the Cardenas communal land- 
owning policy, abolished railway manage- 





—Wide World 
PRESIDENT AVILA CAMACHO 
Moves slowly to the right 


ment by trade unions, settled a tramway 
strike in Mexico City and is said to be 
moving toward a settlement of Mexico’ 
oil controversy. Prospects are that the 
government intends to follow a middle- 
road policy, but the worry is whether for- 
mer President Lazaro Cardenas will cor 
sent to his chosen successor’s progral 
without making trouble. 

Argentina. Among South Americat 
countries, Argentina is least inclined to 
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follow U.S. leadership. Argentine trade in 
cattle, hides, wheat and corn is almost 
exclusively with Europe. Argentine oppo- 
sition is said to be responsible for Uru- 
guay’s recent refusal to provide naval 
bases for U.S. warships. 

Britain’s blockade of Europe has dis- 
rupted Argentine economy and out of this 
disruption has developed a bitter political 
controversy. Foreign Minister Julio Roca 
and Finance Minister Frederico Pinedo, 
whose public spending recovery plan has 
been shelved, have resigned from the cabi- 
net. The Congress is impotent before fac- 
tional disputes, and possibilities are grow- 
ing that Acting President Castillo will rule 
by decree or that an army and navy re- 
volt may be engineered. Pro-Fascist sen- 
timent in Argentina is said to be strong. 

Chile. The Popular Front government is 
breaking apart on the Communist issue. 
This party has been outlawed by vote of 
Congress, but behind this action is a po- 
litical dispute over closer co-operation 
with the United States. Chilean Social- 
ists lead in indorsing this country’s hemi- 
sphere policies, but, with the apparent 
collapse of the Popular Front, conserva- 
tives may vault into power. Chilean con- 
servatives in general have opposed United 
States “imperialism,” and pro-Nazi groups 
in Chile are said to be urging them on. 

Brazil. In the last year, the United 
States has frankly recognized the impor- 
tance of Brazil to hemisphere defense and 
hemisphere development. Brazilian friend- 
ship has been wooed ardently with U.S. 
dollars, and nearly $50,000,000 has been au- 
thorized to develop steel and other indus- 
trial production. 

The regime of President Getulio Vargas, 
however, is plagued with inability to find 
markets for Brazil’s most important crops 
—coffee and cotton. Brazil also is known 
to be a hotbed of Nazi and Fascist in- 
trigue, but the Vargas government, virtu- 
ally a dictatorship, is becoming more 
friendly to the United States. 

Disturbed political conditions noted in 
these major Latin-American countries also 
are reflected in Uruguay, Paraguay, Ecua- 
dor, Peru, Venezuela and Colombia. All of 
them are having financial troubles made 
worse by a shrinkage of foreign markets. 
Central America—except for Costa Rica— 
is governed largely by dictatorships friend- 
ly to the United States, and Costa Rica’s 
democratic government also is friendly. 
Some concern is felt in official circles, how- 
ever, over President Arnulfo Arias of Pan- 
ama. Panama, because of its proximity to 
the Canal, is important to the United 
States, and President Arias has been ac- 
cused, since taking office, of pro-totalitarian 
tendencies. 

Because of the importance of all Latin- 
American nations to American 
these domestic political and economic 
problems now have become problems for 
the United States. This country can ill 
afford to risk revolutions in this hemi- 
sphere that might result in the emergence 


defense, 
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ARGENTINE ARGUMENT: PRO AND ANTI-FASCISTS FIGHT 
The war in Europe has wounded a good customer 


of governments more friendly to foreign 
powers than to the United States. Con- 
sequently the Roosevelt Administration 
has adopted a policy of supporting exist- 
ing governments in neighboring countries. 

These governments have received posi- 


tive support from Washington. The 
Treasury’s $2,000,000,000 stabilization 


fund, formerly employed in bolstering the 
British pound and French franc, now is 
being used to support Latin-American 
currencies. Export-Import Bank loans in- 
clude $11,200,000 to Cuba; $60,000,000 to 
Argentina; $17,000,000 to Chile; $50,000,- 
000 to Brazil; $7,500,000 to Uruguay; 
$10,000,000 to Peru; $3,000,000 each to 
Venezuela and Paraguay; $4,500,000 to 
Costa Rica; $3,000,000 to the Dominican 
Republic; $1,000,000 to Ecuador. 

Most of these funds promote trade be- 
tween Latin America and the United 
States, but increasing in Washington is the 
impression that to base inter-American re- 
lations on a sound foundation, a program 
for the economic development of Latin 
America must be adopted. Thus the De- 
partment of Agriculture is exploring the 
possibility of increasing and improving 
rubber plantations in Brazil and Central 
America, and in fostering the cultivation 
of fibers, tropical spices and other commo- 
dities that now come from Asia and the 
East Indies. The development of tin, 
tungsten, manganese and industrial dia- 
mond deposits also is being considered, and 
a program of aiding industries, like tex- 
tiles, cement and steel, is being studied. 

Improved inter-American trade also is 
receiving consideration. Thus the River 
Plate conference, recently concluded in 
Montevideo, designed to 


was improve 


trade among Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, 


Paraguay and Bolivia. The economic value 
of this conference was viewed skeptically 
in Washington, where it was pointed out 
that the principal need of all these coun- 
tries is for heavy industrial goods and 
markets for the sale of raw materials. 
Neither now exists in the River Plate re- 
gion. However, the political value of in- 
creasing co-operation among Latin-Ameri- 
“an governments is seen as a hopeful sign. 

Behind all these moves to improve eco- 
nomic conditions in the Americas is the 
recognized duty of the United States, in 
its own interests as well as those of the 
hemisphere, to defend both North and 
South America from attack. These de- 
fenses require bases at South American 
points, and, perhaps, airfields in the in- 
terior, especially near the Panama Canal. 

Negotiations to establish such bases 
often have been reported, but few official 
announcements have been made. A for- 
mula has still to be devised that will sat- 
isfy this country’s requirements for Latin- 
American bases and at the same time pre- 
serve the sovereignty of neighboring na- 
tions. Latest reports are that Latin-Amer- 
ican governments will get dollar credits to 
build bases for use by any American 
forces. The result would be, of course, that 
only the United States would have either 
the men or the armament to operate them. 

The course of hemisphere defense de- 
pends, however, upon the outcome of the 
war in Europe. Should England stand, this 
country would be less concerned with 
hemisphere defense, since overseas danger 
would be considered to have decreased. But 
if Germany wins, redoubled efforts from 
Washington, both to establish military 
and naval bases and to erect economic de- 
fenses, can be expected. 
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THE COMING INCREASE IN TAXES 





Growth of Sentiment in Congress for Sales Levy to Pay for Defense 


1940 returns to be studied 
as guide to changes. Rise 
in employment an influence 


Congress is laying the groundwork for 
much higher taxes. This groundwork con- 
sists of: an increase in the federal debt 
limit to $65,000,000,000; appropriation of 
new billions for defense and to maintain 
regular and relief expenditures by the 
Government about where they have been; 
plans for appropriation of additional bil- 
lions to aid England. 

Higher taxes definitely are on the list 
of Administration “must” legislation for 
this session. Leaders, however, do not in- 
tend to offer a new tax bill in Congress 





the status of England as a result of the 
German effort to crush her. 

Members of Congress no longer are at- 
tempting to forecast the amount of annual 
revenue that will be sought at this session 
through higher taxes. The reason is that 
the actual amount of new taxes to be 
demanded will depend largely on develop- 
ments in the European war. If England 
goes down under a Nazi blitzkrieg and our 
own defense activity is greatly stepped up 
as a result, an exceptionally heavy tax 
bill may be pushed through Congress. If 
comparative calm continues, Congress may 
levy new taxes to bring in only $1,000,000,- 
000 to $1,500,000,000 a year in new 
revenue. 

Any heightening of the defense crisis 


—Harris & Ewing 


NEW DEBT LIMIT: THE SENATORS LISTENED, SAID “YES” 
Messrs. Morgenthau and Bell succeeded in raising the ante 


until April or May. The Treasury first 
wants to study the March 15 income tax 
returns before it decides on the changes it 
will recommend in the excess profits tax, 
enacted last year, and in other income 
taxes. 

When the time arrives for drafting new 
tax legislation, the demand for higher 
taxes will have increased as a result of: 
the projected Treasury bond and stamp- 
selling drive to borrow savings of the pub- 
lic under authority of the new debt limit 
bill; appropriation of billions by Congress 
for home defense and for aid to England; 
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would give new impetus in Congress to 
proposals for a general sales tax appli- 
cable to manufacturers. President Roose- 
velt and the Treasury are opposed to such 
a tax on the ground that it would cut down 
consumer buying and thus tend to hurt 
business, but Treasury opposition is weak- 
ening as the volume of spending grows. 

Sentiment in Congress for a sales tax is 
increasing. One generally recognized pos- 
sibility is that Congress may force the Ad- 
ministration to accept such a tax. 

But forecasts are that, barring a more 
critical turn in the European war, Con- 








gress will not enact a sales tax at this 
session. Such a tax in former years has 
been the subject of long and bitter con- 
troversy. 

Some members of Congress, however, be- 
lieve a sales tax is inevitable. They point 
to the rapidly mounting federal debt, which 
is expected to rise much higher than the 
$65,000,000,000 limit—in fact, to $100, 
000,000,000. 

If a manufacturers’ sales tax should be 
enacted, the amount of revenue that it 
would raise would depend on the exemp- 
tions provided. If only food and medicines 
were exempted, a 2 per cent tax would 
raise $400,000,000, or a 4 per cent tax, 
$800,000,000. If clothing and other “neces- 
saries” were exempted, the amount of rev- 
enue would be cut down. Revenue would 
be lost also if the new tax were not applied 
to articles now subject to excise taxes. 


Avoiding Brakes on Business 

The Administration viewpoint still is 
that, while a large portion of the nation’s 
man power remains unemployed, taxes that 
would reduce consumer buying and thus 
retard business should be avoided. Busi- 
ness should be encouraged to expand until 
full employment is reached. That would 
mean that the defense program would pro- 
ceed at a faster pace and that the cost of 
defense would be paid out of a higher level 
of national income. 

But with full employment reached and 
runaway prices threatening, Administra- 
tion officials would accept drastically high 
taxes, regardless of their effect on business. 
They would find no ground for opposing a 
sales tax. 

The No. 1 tax increase desired by the 
Administration is a more drastic levy on 
excess profits. Other increases expected 
to have White House and Treasury back- 
ing are: higher surtaxes, particularly on 
incomes of the well-to-do or moderately 
rich; higher estate and gift taxes; an in- 
crease in the present 4 per cent normal 
income tax rate; possibly a further im- 
crease in the corporation tax rate. 

Democratic leaders are planning to have 
Congress pass at once a special tax bill 
giving relief from the present excess profits 
tax to corporations with abnormal situa- 
tions, either with respect to their incomes 
or their capitalizations. Haste is necessary 
because the relief is to be made retroac- 
tive to income for 1940, returns for which 
will be filed March 15. 
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Trouble in the Pacific, if it comes, is very unlikely to catch U. S. short of 
vital raw materials from that area. The reasons: First, the fleet almost cer- 
tainly could fulfill its mission of keeping supply lines open. Second, if by a 
bare chance Japan should close U. S. access to rubber and tin in a counter move to 
U. S. closing of Japanese access to supplies here, stocks on hand are adequate to 
piece out until substitutes could be developed. 

Prospect is remote, however, that business will be able to escape uncertain- 
ties in the period just ahead. Markets reflect this instability, this recur- 
rence of war scares first in one ocean and then in another. Only real certainty 
is that defense industries will continue for many months to be loaded with orders 
and pressed for deliveries. 








Spurred by growing realization of the gigantic armament requirements, a 
swift wave of buying is rising throughout the country. 

Steel works are swamped by the influx of orders, authoritatively reported 
to have run for the last several weeks at an average of 35 per cent above mill 
capacity. Retail stores, abandoning their policy of caution, are covering re- 
quirements in some instances a full year ahead. 

Automobile and truck sales in January are estimated at around 375,000--far 
above the previous January high of 299,000 set in 1937. Residential building 
contracts for the month were 44 per cent above January, 1940. 

Defense spending is being given one fillip after another, with $175,000,- 
000 more just authorized for Army clothing and equipage and large new funds re- 
quested for the Navy. Total Army and Navy expenditures for February apparently 
will top $600,000,000, against $570,000,000 in January, and will exceed last 
August by 200 per cent. 

Treasury predicts rapid step-up in rate of outflow in coming months, with 
schedule calling for a monthly average of $780,000,000 during next five months, 
and that, by end of the calendar year, rate may top the billion-dollar mark. 























Implied is increased pressure on productive facilities and raw material 
Supplies. Government economists now forecast a 1941 average industrial produc- 
tion index of 140, two points above January and approximating practical capacity 
of present industrial plant. Commodity prices are responding with renewed signs 
of rising trend. 

Question of priorities naturally continues to grow more acute. Drastic re- 
Strictions have just been placed on use of magnesium. Aluminum and zinc, ship- 
ping, electric power and sulphuric acid (used in manufacture of powder) are among 
other items prominently mentioned for rationing. . .. OPM is considering request 
for new legisiation authorizing rationing of materials to nondefense industries 
and to defense subcontractors. Planned is central control of all prior ratings 
and establishment of "master schedules" in Washington. 

Meanwhile, the industrial self-census being conducted by National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers is disclosing “vitally significant" facts regarding the 
nation's 30,000 potential defense subcontractors. These are depended upon to 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


speed up and decentralize the armament effort. Large resources of unused 
facilities are being reported daily. 


To reduce normal needs for strategic metals, increased use of plastics-= 
product of chemistry--is being widely advocated. Plastics are more easily 
worked than metals and some of them are as strong, pound for pound, as steel. 
They can replace many metals such as copper, aluminum, zinc, nickel, chromium 
and stainless steel in a great many uses. 








Corporations again are becoming moderately active in new financing--though 
largely for refunding rather than new money. First week of February saw flota- 
tions of $62,000,000 in bonds. The amount, swelled by unexpected appearance of two 
large railroad issues, was more than three times that of the preceding week, but 
only up to about the average January level. Several sizable industrial issues 
are on the way. 

Security markets are receiving increased attention of SEC. Speeches of cer- 
tain members indicate growing recognition of the principle that the Commission 
should not only regulate trading to protect the investor, but should act to en- 
courage broad markets to protect marketability of security holdings. 

Financial institutions are proceeding with the hang-over liquidation from 
the long depression. RFC is rapidly cleaning up its holdings of foreclosed prop- 
erties, and HOLC is selling steadily, as are private institutions. Banks are 
strongly urged by FDIC to take advantage of the rising market and improved earn- 
ings to close out holdings of nonbanking real estate, etc., and write off un- 
avoidable losses. 














Problem of post-defense employment again comes to the fore with report of 


public works program under consideration by Mr. Roosevelt. Emphasis is to be placed 
upon "self-liquidating" projects in official program now being tentatively drawn 
up. Superhighways, airports, housing and various other public works are included. 

A special feature is the plan for condemnation of land plots adjoining new 
highways, which could be resold at a higher valuation after the roads were com- 
pleted, thus reimbursing the Government for part of the cost--a scheme for tap- 
ping the "unearned increment" resulting from highway improvements. 





Foreign trade returns for 1940 disclose some significant results in par- 
ticular lines. Steel exports reached 7,785,540 long tons, 25 per cent above the 
old World War record. Electric equipment sales abroad totaled $139,000,000, 
second only to the $150,000,000 of 1929. Exports of glass rose sharply, owing to 
elimination of competition from Central Europe and Belgium. 

Food shipments, on the other hand, fell off 23 per cent from 1939, and for- 
eign takings of cotton so far this season (since August 1, 1940) have amounted 
to only 701,000 bales--about 8 or 10 per cent of a normal season's exports. ... 
Some hope is expressed that the growing burden of unexportable agricultural sur- 
pluses may be alleviated somewhat by transfers of food and materials to Britain 
under the lend-lease program. British policy, though, is still geared to pro- 
curement of these supplies elsewhere. 

















WPA expenditures this fiscal year, owing to defense hiring, will be cut 8 
per cent below the budget estimate. Rolls now hold about 1,750,000 names, to be 
reduced to 1,300,000 on June 30. 

Total unemployment is now estimated around 7,000,000, with anticipation of 
more than 2,000,000 new jobs by June. By the year-end, it appears that unemploy- 
ment may be reduced close to the working minimum of some 3,000,000 or 4,000,000. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CANNOT refuse to bargain with 
a single production group of your workers 
on the ground that they do not constitute 
a proper bargaining unit under the Wag- 
ner Act. The Labor Board rules that, when 
only one group is organized, that group 
may bargain, even though it later may be 
absorbed by a larger group of workers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a professional man, de- 
duct, for federal income tax purposes, the 
dues you pay to professional societies and 
the subscription cost of professional jour- 
nals. Doctors and dentists also may deduct 
subscription costs of magazines kept in 
offices for the benefit of patients. These 
costs are considered business expenses by 
the Internal Revenue Bureau. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, if you operate a farm as 
well as a business, deduct the business ex- 
penses of each enterprise when you com- 
pute your 1940 federal income tax. De- 
ductible farm expenses include costs in- 
curred in producing, harvesting and mar- 
keting crops, including labor, seed, fer- 
tilizer, minor building repairs and the 
cost of small tools that will be used up in 
a year or two. 


* + 


YOU CAN, as an individual or a part- 
ner engaged regularly in finance, become 
eligible to receive assignments of Govern- 
ment contract claims under the Assign- 
ment of Claims Act. The Comptroller 
General rules that such persons can be 


regarded as “financing institutions” under 
the law. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, if a federal district court 
decision is upheld, contract with your em- 
ployes to pay them less than time and a 
half for overtime, if you already are pay- 
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ing them above the minimums set by the 
Wage-Hour Law. This decision, however, 
is to be appealed by the Wage-Hour Di- 
vision. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT modify your lump-sum 
defense contract if you find that, since the 
contract was signed, your wage rates have 
increased because of the awarding of cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contracts, with higher wage 
rates, in your area. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral rules that contractors must abide by 
their original commitments. 


* * * 


YOU CAN avoid Labor Board action 
on discharges if you have a union contract, 
under a circuit court of appeals ruling. The 
court holds that an employer, operating 
under a union contract, cannot be cited 
under the Wagner Act for discharging a 
worker for union activity. The remedy lies 
in union action under the terms of the con- 
tract, the decision says. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, perhaps, avoid paying Social 
Security taxes on the salaries and fees paid 
trustees of estates. A federal court rules 
that a trustee of a Massachusetts trust is 
not an employe or corporate officer for So- 
cial Security tax purposes. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT overlook the effect of 
timing when you issue rules governing the 
activity of union workers in your plants. 
The Labor Board holds that an employer 
who issued a rule barring all union activity 
during working hours violated the Wagner 
Act because the announcement was so 
timed that one union had completed its 
organizing work, while a rival union, with 
an uncompleted program, was closed out. 


* * * 


YOU CAN deduct, for federal income 
tax purposes, the Social Security tax 
levied on your pay rolls by the Federal 
Government. However, your employes 
cannot deduct their Social Security taxes 
from their gross incomes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a professional man (doc- 
tor or lawyer) , deduct, for federal income 
tax purposes, the rental value of the room 
in your home that you use for your office, 
if you rent the home. This deduction is 
allowed as a business expense. 
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Whatever 
the Weather 
ABROAD- 


. Its always 
Fair Weather 
| ABOARD i 


Make your travel plans with 
confidence for any date you 
choose! It’s Springtime the 
year ‘round on New York 
Central’s modern trains—and 
the Water Level Route is al- 
ways open. You know you'll 
get there. You know exactly 
how little it costs. And you 
know the comfort and smooth- 
ness of this famous route. So 
plan to go the easy, dependable 
way—by New York Central. 


Ask your local travel or ticket agent 


NEW YORK 
CENTRAL 


The Water Level Rovte—Y ou Can Sleep 
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FORCED MEDIATION: AID TO UNIONS? 


Railway Labor Dispute Provides a Test of Plan for Avoiding Strikes 


Carriers’ management views 
law as aid to employes 
in winning concessions 


Periodically railroad labor unions threat- 
en to strike. Such strikes are legally per- 
missible, but actually every dispute is set- 
tled by negotiations between railroad man- 
agement and unions or after intervention 
by emergency mediation boards. This has 
happened six times in the last six years. It 
is now in process on the Rutland Railroad, 
whose 1,300 employes have been restrained 
by presidential proclamation from striking 
against a threatened wage cut. 

This week union leaders are asking 750,- 
000 railroad employes to authorize a strike 
if a demand for two-week vacations with 
pay is not met by more than 200 major 
roads. Actually, union leaders are obtain- 
ing a bargaining weapon. The strike vote 
threatens not a strike, but Government in- 
tervention through compulsory mediation 


under the Railway Labor Act. This means 
appointment of an emergency board to in- 
vestigate the dispute and to report—all 
within 30 days. Theoretically, a strike is 
permissible 30 days after the report is 
filed; in practice, public pressure generated 
by these emergency board reports has been 
sufficient to force a settlement. 

Five of the six previous “emergencies” 
involved local or regional disputes. The 
sixth, in 1938, represented the only other 
time in recent history that the rail unions 


have taken a strike vote on a national 
scale. In that case the roads asked for a 
wage reduction. The emergency board 


disapproved the reduction. 

Now the country will have another 
chance, at a time when the AFL is advo- 
cating the Railway Labor Act as a pattern 
for all industry, to observe this type of 
compulsory mediation. 

Here is the background of this dispute 
and a preview of what is expected. 


Negotiations between the unions and 





Work Stoppages 


The second week in February was the quietest of the year so far along the 
New stoppages reported were fewer than those of the preceding five 
Sixteen involve CIO unions, nine involve AFL unions. 


strike front. 
weeks. 
table lists the new strikes reported. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 
AUTO WORKERS: 
Motor Wheel Corp., Lansing, Mich., 
(3,000) 
T. L. Smith Co., 
(110) 
BuILDING TRADES: 
F. W. Woolworth Co., Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. 
BuTCHER WORKMEN: 
Armour & Co., New York, N. Y. (800) 
Willibald Schaefer Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
CARPENTERS: 
_— Housing Project, Opa-Locka, 
a. 
| U. S. Naval Base, Dutch Harbor, 
Alaska (100) 
Lapies’ GARMENT WORKERS: 
Contract Shops, Los Angeles, Calif., 
(500) 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Community Laundry, Los Angeles, 
Calif. (300) 
Sunland Biscuit Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif. (100) 


Milwaukee, Wis., 








The following 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


ELECTRICAL AND RaDIO WORKERS: 
Foster-Wheeler Corp., Carteret, N. J. 
(800) 

Hertner hea Co., Cleveland, (80) 
Westinghouse Airbrake Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. (2,000) 
FURNITURE WorKERS: 
Anderson School Equipment Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. (35) 
Virtue Brothers Furniture Store, Los 
Angeles, Calif. (55) 
STEEL WORKERS: 
Beth. Steel Co., Lackawanna, N. Y. 
Carnegie-Ill. Steel Corp., Youngstown- 
McDonald Div., Pittsburgh, (1,000)* 
Powell Valve Co., Cincinnati, O. (600) 


Youngstown Metal Products Co., 
Youngstown, O. (150) 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 


Youngstown, O. (1,000) 
TEXTILE WORKERS: 
American Woolen Mills, 
Mass. (1,000) 
WooDWORKERS: 
Feather River Lbr. Co., Delleker, Cal. 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Garment Industry Mechanics, N. Y. 
United Casket Co., Detroit, Mich. (16) 
Vanadium Corp. of Amer., two strikes 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. (300) 
Bridgeville, Pa. (400)* 
* Indicates unauthorized strike 


Webster, 















—Harris & Ewing 
GEORGE M. HARRISON 
Union strategy is to maneuver... 


more than 200 individual railroads began 
last May. Except the four big brother- 
hoods—the engineers, firemen, conductors 
and brakemen—all the major railway 
unions are involved. The roads maintain 
that they cannot afford new concessions. 
Wage rates already are 5 per cent above 
the 1929 level. Now the unions ask that 
another $190,000,000 be added to labor 
costs, an increase almost equal to net in- 
come earned by these roads last year. 
Western railroads have entered a demand 
of their own for a 10 per cent wage re- 
duction. 

Union strategy is, first, to maneuver the 
roads into a national bargaining confer- 
ence under John J. Pelley, president of 
the Association of American Railroads. 
This move would shorten negotiations and 
force weaker roads to grant the same 
concessions as the stronger. 

George M. Harrison, spokesman for the 
railroad unions, already has talked the 
situation over with President Roosevelt. 
His lieutenants are confident that the 
President will use his authority under the 
Railway Labor Act to appoint an emer- 
gency board and that the board will grant 
concessions to the unions’ demands. 

Railway management representatives 
are watching what they believe is the 
utilization of machinery for settling labor 
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disputes as a device that helps the unions 
to win concessions. 





Since 1938 the courts have been upset- 
ting State and local laws that limit or for- 
bid picketing by unions—invalidating them 
almost as fast as the legislatures have en- 
acted them. Now the Supreme Court has 
set forth in two decisions a series of tests 
from which it is possible to determine 
whether any picketing incident is subject 
to restraint by the courts. 


—Harris & Ewing 
J. J. PELLEY 
... railroads into a national unit 


Picketing can be restrained (1) if it is 
not peaceful, (2) if peaceful picketing is 
accompanied by or “enmeshed” in a back- 
ground of violence. 

Picketing cannot be restrained (1) be- 
cause there is just a “taint of force” drawn 
from trivial rough incidents or moments 
of animal exuberance in otherwise peace- 
ful picketing, (2) because of past acts of 
violence, (3) because the picketing may 
provoke violence in others or (4) because 
the persons engaged in picketing are not 
employes of the firm being picketed. 

The right of a court to issue an injunc- 
tion rests on the presence of violence on 
the picket line or in the background of the 
dispute. The test is how much violence. 
In the case at issue, involving the AFL 
Teamsters’ Union and a cut-rate Chicago 
dairy, the Supreme Court noted these in- 
stances of violence, among others, to which 
witnesses had testified: 

Fifty instances of window smashing, 
bombing of a dairy and five stores, three 
trucks wrecked and two burned, a store 
burned, dairy workers and a storekeeper 
beaten and a milk wagon driver fired upon. 

A minority of the Court, Justices Reed, 
Black and Douglas, nevertheless contend 
that the State court had no right to en- 
join the picketing. 
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RUCKS are profitable business tools 
| when they're moving. They are 
“white elephants” when they stand idle 
while being loaded or unloaded. That's 
why so many executives in so many 
lines of business have adopted the 
Truck-Trailer “shuttle” method of haul- 
ing. You leave only the Trailers to be 
loaded or unloaded and use your truck 
for the full-time job of pulling first one 
and then another of the Trailers ready 
to be moved. 


HERE’S HOW YOU SAVE 

You need buy only one truck and 
the Fruehauf Trailers. The truck can be 
a small instead of a large one since its 
job is simply to pull the Trailers, not 
carry the loads. (As you know, a 





WRITE FOR THE FACTS— 

Like so many others, you may find a “shuttle” oper- 
ation ideal for your needs. In any event, you should 
save considerable through the Truck-Trailer 
method of hauling. Send today for the booklet 
“Executive Thinking.” It tells the whole story. 





truck can pull three times as much as 
it can carry.) Your investment will be 
far lower for the one truck and the 
Trailers than it would be for several 
larger load-carrying trucks. 


BIG SAVINGS HERE 

Gas and upkeep for the small truck 
will cost much less—you'll save 30% or 
more, depending upon your operation. 
That's an important saving on top of your 
saving on initial and replacement cost. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY ° DETROIT 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
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The United States News 


An index to Volume VIII (January to 
Juve, 1940) of The United States News is 
now available, and Volume IX (July to De- 
cember, 1940) will be ready shortly. 

These indexes iist by subject and indi- 
viduals the material covered, and refer to 
issue and page number where the subject 
is treated or the views of individuals re- 
ported. 

Activities of departments of the Federal 
Government are extensively indexed under 
separate headings. 

Indexes are 50 cents per volume; $1.00 a 
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—— People of the Week. 
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Mr. Winant, New Envoy to London, 
And the Men Who Will Help Him 


Off by clipper plane to London this 
week will fly a shy, slow-speaking Amer- 
ican, a 51-year-old gentleman with level 
gray eyes, wide-set in a broad forehead, 
and a tousled mane of coal-black hair— 
John Gilbert Winant. As the new United 
States Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James’s, he will fly into one of the tough- 
est and biggest undertakings ever to face 
a citizen from the New World. 

Mr. Winant will follow in the footsteps 
of many of America’s most famous fig- 
ures: John Quincy Adams, Martin Van 
Buren, James Buchanan, Charles Francis 
Adams, James Russell Lowell, Robert T. 
Lincoln, Walter Hines Page, Frank B. 
Kellogg, Charles G. Dawes, Andrew W. 
Mellon. All of these men played major 
roles in determining Anglo-American re- 
lations, but few had the back-and-brain- 
breaking job now facing “Gil” Winant. 

To help the new Ambassador, the Ad- 
ministration now is planning to establish 
under the roof of the great Georgian Em- 
bassy a diplomatic staff such as never be- 
fore in American history has been assem- 
bled. This will be a staff of special U.S. 
representatives, in addition to the regular 
diplomatic aides already in London. 


Bolstering the Embassy Staff 

First, Benjamin V. Cohen, the New 
Deal’s silent but powerful “idea man,” will 
be sent to Britain as Ambassador Winant’s 
legal counselor. Authoritative sources say 
that President Roosevelt also may shift 
Robert D. Murphy, one of the State De- 
partment’s ace “trouble shooters,” from 
his post as counselor of embassy in Vichy 
to an analogous position in London. 

In still another move to bolster the 
strength of the British diplomatic post, 
President Roosevelt last week gave to 
Herschel V. Johnson, present Counselor 
of the Embassy, the honorary rank of 
Minister. 

In addition to these, Anthony J. Drexel 
Biddle, Jr., now Ambassador to Poland, 
has been named to serve, without addi- 
tional pay, as the American envoy to the 
“exile-refugee” governments of Belgium, 
Norway and the Netherlands, all four now 
located in London. 

During the World War, President Wilson 
sent Colonel House to London partly as a 
corrective to the Anglophilism of Ambas- 
sador Walter Hines Page. When Ben 
Cohen goes to London for President Roose- 
velt, it will not be because of any defect in 
Mr. Winant’s makeup. Rather, Mr. Cohen 
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—Wide World 


AMBASSADOR WINANT 


will continue the work of Harry Hopkins, 
the Chief Executive’s most recent personal 
representative at Downing Street. Since 
Mr. Roosevelt desires to keep foreign pol- 
icy in his own hands, a confidential agent, 
subject to the White House alone, is con- 
sidered essential. Mr. Cohen will be more 
than a policy maker, however. The admin- 
istrative tasks at the London Embassy 


—Wide World 


BENJAMIN COHEN 
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are so great that any ac«c.iwual practical 


help would not be wasted. 

Like his World War predecessor, Ambas- 
sador Page, who was a book publisher, Mr. 
Winant has had no previous diplomatic ex- 
perience. But his public service has been 
wide and deep, as Governor of New Hamp- 
shire (three terms), as first Chairman of 
the Social Security Board, as director of 
the International Labor Office of the 
League of Nations. Of particular aid will 
be his acquaintance with Anthony Eden, 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs, and Richard 
Austin Butler, the Under Secretary, whom 
he got to know, along with Lord Halifax, 
during his League of Nations days. 

Mr. Winant also has had experience in 
several other fields. After serving as a cap- 
tain in the Air Corps during the World 
War, he backed a war buddy, Arthur J. 
Coyle, a Texas wildcatter, who turned up 
gusher after gusher in the oil fields. In ad- 
dition to this, he has had interests in a 


dustier 
aint 
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U.S. EMBASSY IN LONDON 


California ranch, a dairy, a fruit farm, a 
real estate firm and a gypsum company 
in New Hainpshire. 

One of the most advanced sociologists 
of the present day, Ambassador Winant 
is well qualified to understand British 
labor problems and the new British de- 
mocracy taking shape under the impact 


of total war. A well-to-do New Englander, 


educated at St. Paul’s and Frinceton, he 
has been a “New Deal” Republican ali 
his public career, always sympathetic 
toward workers’ problems. This under- 
standing will be one of his chief creden- 
tials, 

Mr. Winant’s manner is quiet and self- 
effacing, his speech deliberate, his voice al- 


most a whisper. A not-too-careful dresser, 


he dislikes elaborate entertainment. A 
Yankee at King George’s Court, John 
Gilbert Winant will bring the Abraham 
Lincoln tradition to the British Crown. 
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Let’s Look At An 
X-RAY PICTURE 

















¢ This is an x-ray picture. It 
isn’t half as exciting as the pictures 
you see at the movies or those you 
make yourself. But for sheer impor- 
tance, x-ray pictures top them all. 


¢ The design and manufacture 
of the equipment that makes these 
x-ray pictures is one of the most in- 
teresting and exacting branches of 
our business. One of the reasons is 
its variety, for today, both industry 
and the medical profession make 
many uses of x-rays. Most equipment 
must be specially engineered. With 
the exception of a few models, it’s 
the kind of business that can’t be 
catalogued. 


¢ Here are some of the ways that 
x-rays serve today. Armor plate may 
look flawless on the surface, but still 
have treacherous, weak spots inside. 
So, x-rays are flashed through inches 
of steel, because in the Navy Yards 
they refuse to guess on the tough- 
ness of a battleship’s hide. 


° In the foundry, x-rays are used 
to inspect castings. Welds on pres- 
sure vessels that must hold hun- 
dreds of pounds of live steam are 


checked with x-rays. Scientists in 
the laboratory look inside of bugs 
and plants and cextiles with x-rays. 
Museums x-ray doubtful portraits 
to see if there’s another sketch be- 
neath the “old master.” 


¢ But, much more important 
than any of these, is the day-by-day 
job of x-rays in preserving health 
and curing disease. The army makes 
x-ray pictures of chests of the men 
it calls into service. Health authori- 
ties send traveling x-ray equipment, 
even into the remotest districts, to 
examine school children. 


© In many of the country’s great 
industries everybody—from the 
president to the apprentice—is 
x-rayed to make sure that he is physi- 
cally fit for his job. 


¢ You'll find it an interesting 
experience to talk to a roentgenolo- 
gist—a physician who specializes in 
this fascinating branc 1 of medicine. 
Ask him to let you look at a radio- 
graph—an x-ray picture. It may seem 
just a blur of grays and whites and 
blacks. But he can read those strange 
shadows cast by invisible light on a 
photographic film and show you 
how they make it possible to recog- 
nize tuberculosis and many other 
diseases early enough for treatment 
to be really effective. And he'll ex- 
plain to you how those same x-rays 
can often cure cancer that once 
would have been declared hopeless. 


e X-rays serve an almost unbe- 
lievable variety of purposes. So it is 
only to be expected that at our Long 
Island City, N. Y. plant, where x-ray 
apparatus is built, you will find a 
surprising variety of equipment. We 
at Westinghouse enjoy working in 
this field, because its many problems 
offer a constant challenge to re- 
search and engineering. 


More than likely there’s a Westinghouse X-Ray Office in your city, or very near- 
by. You'll find it listed in the classified section of the telephone directory. If 
these men can be of service to you, feelfree to call upon them any time. Head- 
quarters address is: Westinghouse X-Ray Division, Long Island City, NewYork. 















































































War Do We Go From Here? 


By Our Own Insulationist 


Scene: A suite in a London hotel. The door opens abruptly 
to admit six American statesmen, followed by a bellhop toting 
six brief cases and a chestful of World War medals. 

Senator Cawnuoc:—It was mighty nice of you to carry up 
our bags, General. We are the Joint Select Congressional Com- 
mittee to Investigate the Cause and Cure of War if Any, so we 
hopped the clipper to start our hearings over here, because 
there is a lot of propaganda going on back in the States about 
you having a war or something. 

Be.iuor:—Yes, sir. Very good, sir. And is there anything 
else, sir? 

Rep. Au Fatrer:—I’m sus- 
picious of this bird, Sena- 
tor. Why should a British 
general greet us and carry our 
bags if it ain’t for some ul- 
terior motive, hey? 

Senator Rre:—That’s what 
I say. They must take us for 
suckers. Let’s start our hear- 
ing right here and now, and make this guy our first witness. 

Senator CAawNHoG:—Sounds okay to me. Gentlemen, please 
be seated. General, will you sit at this table over here? 

Rep. FoppersHock:— (sings) Over there, over there, send the 
word, send the word, over there. The Yanks ain’t coming, the 
Yanks ain’t coming— 

Senator Siro:—That’s telling ’em, Foddershock. That’s 
what they got to understand right off the bat. That radio 
speech by Churchill about not wanting any American army 
was just a smart trick calculated to get us mad, so we'd say, 
well, dad gum it, our army is as good as anybody’s and if there’s 
a fight going on nobody’s gonna tell us to keep out. That was 
his idea. I can see through him. 

Rep. Brocoti1:—Well, let’s get on with the hearing. Gen- 
eral, is there really a war going on over here or is— 

Betityuop:—Gentlemen, you are terribly mistaken! I am— 

Cawnuoa:—See, I said it was just a lot of newspaper talk! 

FoppersHock:—General, are you convinced the Germans 
could invade Great Britain if there were a war? 

Be.tyop:—Please, gentlemen, I am not— 

Rye:—So you're not, hey? Well, if that ain’t something! 

Broco.iu1:—General, what about this bombing business we 
have been reading about in the warmongering American press? 
Have you actually seen, yourself, any bombs fall in your im- 
mediate vicinity? 

Be.ituop:—No, gentlemen, I haven’t. But let me tell you— 

Cawnuoc:—Just answer the questions, please. You will have 
an opportunity to make a voluntary statement later. What the 
heck is that horrible noise? 

Au Fautrer:—It’s a fire alarm. This hotel must be near the 
fire house. Let’s adjourn the hearing and go out to see the 
fun. I used to be a volunteer back home in Gleeptown, Ne- 
braska, myself. 

Cawnuoc:—Hey, where’s the General? What are you doing 
under the table, sir? 


WHAT ARE YOU 
FIGHTING ABouT 7 
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Be.tnop:—Please, gentlemen, that’s the air-raid warning. 
We better go down to the basement. 

Srto:—Sounds like propaganda to me. You can’t scare uy 
that way, General. 

Be.inop:—I’m not a general. That’s what I’ve been trying 
to tell you. I’m just a disabled veteran working as— 

Broco.i1:—Gentlemen, are we the victims of a low, Euro- 
pean hoax? Does this creature think that, just because we 
were deluded in 1917, the British can forever keep pulling the 
wool over our eyes? 

Rye:—And English wool at that, while the sheep ranchers 
of Darkota are starving to death on account of the pernicious 
reciprocal tariff and cheap, 
European sweatshop sheep! 

Bettyop:—We should go 
to the shelter, gentlemen! 

(A 500-pound bomb comes 
through the ceiling and goes 
right through the floor.) 

Cawnuoc:—For gosh sakes, 
what was that? 

Au Fatrer:—I think this place has termites, that’s what I 
think. Let’s get on with the hearing. General—jeepers, what's 
that! 

(There is a terrific crash and the front wall of the room disap- 
pears in a cloud of plaster-dust and smoke.) 

Brocotu1:—That’s the trouble with these historic old dumps. 
Just falling to pieces. 

CawnuoG:—They didn’t treat Wendell Willkie or Harry 
Hopkins like this. Because we are officers of the United States 
Government and self-sacrificing servants of—hey! 

(Another bomb comes through the ceiling, exploding in the 
room below. The committee creeps out from under the wreckage.) 

Rye:—Listen to that thunder. By crackey, I never saw hail- 
stones that big in Darkota. I’ve always heard tell about the 
awful British climate. Let’s get out of here. Where’s the 
General? 

Sito:—He just fell through that hole in the floor. 

Foppersuock: —Well, I reckon that ends the hearing for the 
time being, but we sure got enough testimony to beat that 
Lend-Lease Bill and the Naval Appropriations Bill, didn’t we’ 
Say, the storm seems to have passed. Let’s go out sightseeing. 

Be.ituop:—Excuse me for not knocking, gentlemen, but the 
door seems to be missing. The manager’s compliments, and he 
says the building is being evacuated. May I carry your bags’ 

CawnuoG:—Why, they can’t throw us out on the street 
like this! We engaged this room for a week. We are member 
of the United States Congres: 
This will mean war, mark my 
words. 

Betityor:—Yes, sir. Very 
good, sir. But there are two 
time bombs in the basement. 
If you don’t scram, sir, Michi- 
gota will be shy a Senator. 
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Eprtor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Sabotaging Our Defense 


Sir:—In these critical days when Uncle 
Sam is forced to race with time in build- 
ing defenses for survival, flimsy excuses are 
created to sabotage his efforts wherever 
possible. Projects vital to our defense are 
stopped because a union member has a 
quarrel with a brother-member, or because 
of one’s delinquency in dues. If democra- 
cies must appease such acts, their enemies 
will furnish union dues for delinquents and 
cause a quarrel in every industry vital to 
our defenses with hardly any effort at all. 
Wilmington, Del. H. N. 


* * * 


Russia as a Friend 
Sir:—Mr. H. R. F. Oehmler (US.N., 


Jan. 31) wonders if we are not inconsist- 
ent in frowning upon Germany and Italy 
and smiling upon Russia. 

Why shouldn’t we? If Hitler can use 
the plan of dividing and attacking piece- 
meal, we might as well use the same 
scheme for self-defense. Russia, separated 
from other totalitarian powers, is our 
friend indeed. Certainly that’s a lot bet- 
ter than having her lined up against us— 
just so long as we don’t give her a chance 
to hurt us by treachery. 

Greorce H. Jounston, Jr. 
Detroit Lakes, Minn. 


* * * 


In Defense of Col. Lindbergh 


Sir:—I do sincerely wish the United 
States had more honest, loyal citizens such 
as Colonel Lindbergh. His concern is for 
the national welfare of the United States. 
He does not belong to the manipulators 
who attempt to make political capital out 
of war, and is too decent and honorable an 
American to stand by and see our country 
dragged into a war that is not at all a war 
to save democracy. 

We are powerful enough to defend our- 
selves against any aggressor, and our time 
and energy must be given to the defense of 
our beloved United States. We must know 
England is fighting for more power as us- 
ual and expects us to help to the last Amer- 
tan. Can you fancy England playing sec- 
ond fiddle to the good old U. S. A.? 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


* * * 


The Power of Man’s Faith 


Sir:—It would seem that Col. Lind- 
bergh is overawed by technical éfficiency, 


M. S. 
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putting the skill to operate machines above 
the mind and soul to control and direct 
man’s amazing gains in applied science with 
regard to human ideals. And faith—what 
of the indomitable power of man’s faith 
when linked to his striving for emancipa- 
tion and the realization of a humanized 
order on earth? 


What anyone may believe, privately or 








publicly, about the superiority of a nation 
or combination of nations which sets brutal 
might over human right is unimportant 
against the moral power of free peoples, 
once it is fully aroused. The struggle has 
been long, this war may be long, but the 
outcome is as certain as the breaking up 
of the storm by the sun. 
San Diego, Calif. 


L. GAvILAN 





STRONG “WALLS OF STEEL” 
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To Protect GOVERNMENT CONTRACT WORK 


PROTECTION becomes a matter of first impor- 
tance the moment you receive a Government 
Defense Contract. For your plant immediately be- 
comes a target of saboteurs and spies intent on 
destroying or hindering your Government orders. 
There’s one sure way to secure maximum protec- 
tion! That is to completely enclose your plant with 
a strong, rugged ““Wall of Steel”—a time-tested 
Anchor Fence. Then raise similar impenetrable 
walls of steel inside your plant, around your power 
Station, transformer installations, chemical storage, 
fuel supply and other vulnerable points so that they 
can be reached only by special trusted employees. 
Don’t delay! Send for an Anchor Fence Engineer 
today. He’ll show you how an Anchor Fence stops 


both outside and inside saboteurs. He'll explain how 
Anchor Fences can be moved and reinstalled in 
case of plant expansion. Act now! Write or wire to- 
day to: ANCHOR POST FENCE CO., 6610 Eastern 
Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
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Pressure to Spread Defense Work . . . A Comeback 
For Tom Corcoran? . . . Limelight for Mr. Wallace 


High Army officers are increasingly 
disturbed by the large number of 
civilian officials being brought into 
the War Department to run the war 
preparation effort. 


x kk 


The Army is inclined to blame civilian 
interference in what has been regard- 
ed as a function of the military for 
some of the more serious difficulties 
with the defense program. 


x * * 


Division of authority between OPM 
Administrators Knudsen and Hillman 
continues to be the source of much 
confusion for other Government de- 
partments, which never quite know 
whether an okeh by one carries with 
it a full okeh by the other. 


x * * 


Navy opinion is that the U.S. Fleet 
should undertake any convoying that 
may be necessary rather than be 
weakened by transfer of more war- 
ships to the British for use in con- 
voying. Mr. Roosevelt, however, re- 
mains opposed to active convoy work 
by the Navy unless public opinion 
changes greatly. 


x ke 


The President’s warning to Japan 
that war for the United States in the 
Pacific would not reduce aid to Brit- 
ain in the Atlantic was delivered aft- 
er receipt of confidential reports that 
the Japanese were getting set to make 
a move intended to distract American 
attention from England. 


x** tk 


President Roosevelt is letting Con- 
gress write its own ticket on lend- 
lease powers and is withholding White 
House pressure for the first time on 
a piece of major legislation. 


x kk 


On two recent occasions the President 
showed a tendency to act on the ad- 
vice of the visitors who had seen him 
last and to make broad grants of au- 
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thority to these official visitors. The 
actions concerned defense powers. 


x * * 


Henry Wallace is being encouraged 
by President Roosevelt to keep in the 
public eye by accepting a limited 
number of speaking engagements. The 
Vice President, in the recent past, has 
tended to keep out of the limelight. 


xk 


There is no letup in the demands 
from farm groups that, as part of any 
lend-lease deal, the British be asked 
to buy more American farm products. 
In recent months Britain, who had 
been the biggest foreign buyer, has 
almost stopped taking U.S. farm 
commodities. 


xkk 


Jesse Jones is expected to award the 
contract for building and operating a 
tin smelter in this country to a Dutch 
rather than an American firm. 


xk kek 


Sudden Congress interest in defense 
contracts grows from pressure back 
home for a bigger slice of contracts for 
the home district. 


x * 


Thurman Arnold shocked even the 
trust busters of the Senate by his 
recommendations for putting sharp 


teeth in the antitrust laws. 
A 


x* tk 


Ben Cohen, of the Corcoran-Cohen 
team, will handle the legal end of 
lend-lease deals as counselor for the 
American Embassy in London. 


xk 


Government housing experts are ex- 
pected to oppose the amendment to 
the Federal Housing Act providing 90 
per cent guarantees on FHA loans for 
new buildings, purchased without 
down payment. This amendment, in- 
dorsed by Defense Housing Co-ordi- 
nator Palmer, is designed to attract 


private investment in defense housing. 
Experts object on the ground that it 
will attract building speculators, with 
the U.S. assuming all risk of loss, 


xk 


AFL leaders aren’t starting an open 
fight yet, but privately they are ac. 
cusing Sidney Hillman’s staff at the 
OPM of playing labor politics to the 
advantage of a CIO union. Report is 
that pressure was put on a shipbuild- 
ing company to settle a recent CIO 
strike by raising wages when an 
earlier agreement had been based on 
a status quo on wages in this industry 
until March 1. 


= & @ 


Tom Corcoran is expressing to friends 
a willingness to return to Govern- 
ment service, but, as yet, no definite 
job has been selected for him. 


x * * 


Mail of Congressmen reflects the ap- 
pearance of Wendell Willkie in favor 
of the Lend-Lease Bill. Mr. Willkie’s 
support is tending to break down the 
party division over this issue. 


& & & 


In arranging a newspaper information 
service for the Army, War Secretary | 


Stimson caused some inside question- 
ing by taking this function away from 


the Chief of Staff and centering it in | 


a bureau that reports to the Secretary 
himself. 


x *k * 


Navy Secretary Knox reflected the 
view of the admirals in opposing 
transfer of any more destroyers, but 
he may have impaired his standing 
with the Commander in Chief. 


x «tk 


The conservative trend of the Avila 
Comacho government in Mexico 
attracting the interests of U. S. capi- 
talists. In Mexico City representatives 
of U.S. investors are quietly explot- 
ing new investment possibilities i 
Mexico. 
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What is an Aluminized America? What 


-will it mean to you? Why is this just a 


“prevue’”? 

This is a “prevue” because Alu- 
minized America is not quite here. But 
very close. When the all-absorbing de- 
mands for national defense have been 
met, we shall really see an Aluminized 
America. 

Then there will have been built up 
in this country such a capacity for 
turning out aluminum that industrial 
designers, architects, engineers, and city 
planners will be able to carry out ideas 
they have been dreaming for years. 
They will be able to apply to their work 
the amazing things that have been done 
with aluminum in other fields to cut 
costs, resist corrosion, safeguard health 
and make life more pleasant. 

And in what part of the American 
scene will this dream come true? 

In all of it... on the farm and in the 
city, in the home and in the office, in 
recreation and in transportation, in in- 
dustry and in science. 

On the farm, wider use of aluminum 
will give more freedom in the operation 






ALUMINUM COMPANY @ 


ALUMINIZED 


of mechanized implements, new safety 
for foods, longer life for paint. 

Already the city planner can tell you 
of applications of aluminum that will 
wipe out traffic bottlenecks, improve 
the removal of sewage and waste, and 
make the life of the city dweller lighter, 
brighter and more efficient in dozens of 
ways. 

Already architects are putting pen- 
cils to plans that will further aluminize 
the home, cut fuel costs, save food, 





Here are 12 Economic Advantages 

of Aluminum. They Will Bring a 

Lighter, Brighter, More Efficient 
Life. 


Light Weight 

High Resistance to 
Corrosion 

High Electrical 
Conductivity 

High Reflectivity 
for Light and High Scrap and 
Radiant Heat Re-Use Value 

High Conductivity for Heat 


Workability 
Non-magnetic 
Non-toxic 
Strength (in alloys) 
Non-Sparking 
Appearance 
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AMERICA 


lighten labor and add beauty. 

Already industrial designers are 
dreaming of new ways to revolutionize 
old products and give the world new 
ones that will owe their very existence to 
the economic advantages of aluminum. 

All this, when America has met her 
needs for national defense; all this when 
freedom is assured and the nation can 
turn again to the pursuits of peace. 
Right now, defense comes first . . . and 
if you find it difficult to get all the 
aluminum you want, when you want it, 
you will know that aluminum has gone off 
to defend your home and your country. 

To meet defense requirements, 
Aluminum Company of America as part 
of the industry, is undertaking now the 
expansion which would normally be 
done in the next two decades. This will 
mean more than doubling the produc- 
tion facilities it has built up in over 
half a century. It will mean an unprece- 
dented annual production of over seven 
hundred million pounds of aluminum 

. which, when defense is achieved, 
will some day usher in the untold 
benefits of a truly Aluminized America. 


AMERICA 











IN A CIGARETTE 


= SMOKES THE THINGS 
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THE SMOKE OF SLOWER-BURNING CAMELS GIVES YOU 


EXTRA MILDNESS, EXTRA COOLNESS, EXTRA FLAVOR, AND 


By burning 25% 
slower 

than the average of the 4 
other largest-selling brands 
tested—slower than any of 
them—Camels also give you 
a smoking plus equal, on 
the average, to 


5 extra smokes per pack! 


CAMEL — 


LESS NICOTINE 


than the average of the 4 other of the 
largest-selling cigarettes tested—less 
than any of them—according to indepen- 
dent scientific tests of the smoke. itself 





HEN you get right down tof, a 

cigarette is only as flavorful-$nly + 
as cool—only as mild—as it smokes. Th 
smoke’s the thing! 

Obvious —yes, but important —all 
important because what you get iny 
the smoke of your cigarette depends so 
much on the way your cigarette burns. 

Science has pointed out that Camel 
are definitely slower-burning (see iii 
That means a smoke with more mildnes¥ 
more coolness, and more flavor. 

Now — Science confirms another im- 
portant advantage of slower burning... 
of Camels. 

Less nicotine—in the smoke! Less than 
any of the 4 other largest-selling brands 
tested—28% less than the average! 

Light up a Camel...a s-l-o-w-burning 
Camel...and smoke out the facts for 
yourself. The smoke’s the thing! 


“SMOKING OUT” THE FACTS about nicotine. 
Experts, chemists analyze the smoke of 5 of the 
largest-selling brands... find that the smoke of 
slower-burning Camels contains less nicotine 
than any of the other brands tested. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


THE SLOWER-BURNING. 
' CIGARETTE — 





